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WHEN SHALL WE WIN? 


BY DAWSON BURNS, D. D. 
When shall we win? Why, when we fire 
Straight to the mark, and never tire; 
When we hold fast, as we’ve begun, 
And still work on, till all is done. 


When shall we winf When, filled with zeal, 
We face the foe of human weal, 

And flinging to the wind each fear, 

God’s trumpet call alone we hear! 


When shall we win? When we're content 
To die, nor to retreat consent; 

Resolved to shun the recreant’s shame, 
And rather choose a martyr’s name. 


When shall we win? 'Tis best to say 
“What can we do, from day to day?” 
With truth, and faith in truth, we dare 
Not faint, or falter, or despair. 


The cause of Right is charged to win; 
Omnipotence is not with sin.. 

Since God is King, His cause will see 
‘The light and crown of victory. 


Be this our care, that we endure; 

*Tis this will keep our conscience pure ; 

And when the righteous cause has won, 

We, too, shall hear the words, “Well done!”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Woman suffrage on liquor license was 
substituted for the adverse report of the 
committee, last Tuesday, in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, by the de- 
cisive vote of 118 yeas to 95 nays. There 
were also five pairs. making a total affirma- 
tive vote of 123, more than a majority of 
the whole body. We give the votes and 
pairs: Republicans in Roman, Democrats 
in Italics, Independent in caps: 


Yzras—Adams, Allen of Auburn, Allen of 
Woburn, Armstrong, Atherton, Babbitt, Barrett, 
Bartlett, Bixby, Bottum, Brackett, Breed, Brig- 
ham, Brooks, Burnham, Butler, Call, Cannell, 
Carpenter, Cheney, Church, Clark of Natick, 
Clark of Wilbraham, Close, Colby, Conwell, 
Coolidge, Cutler, Dame of Newbury, Davis, 
Dennis, Dexter, Dresser, Eldridge, Fales, Ferry, 
Binney, Fisher, Floyd, Fottler, Frost, Gile, Glea- 
son of Holbrook, Gordon, Gunn, Hartwell, Hatch, 
Hathaway, Hayes of Lynn, Haynes, Henry, Hill, 
Hinchcliffe, Hitchcock, Hixon, Holbrook, Hol- 
man, Hunt, Kimball of Fitchburg, Leach, Lovell, 
Lyman, Manning of Worcester, Martin, McCall, 

cCarthy, Merrill, Miller of Needham, Milliken, 
Milne, Morey, Morton, Nelson, Pear, Peirson, 
Perkins. rey, Plaisted, Quincy, Raymond of 
ceri ng Reger sore of ‘Millbury, Roger: 

of Orleans Cs) ury, —_ ~ 
son, Rounsevell, Rugg, Seavey, Simonds, Slo- 
cum of Newton, Smith, Southwick, Stimpson, 
Stowe, Story, Taft, Temple, Thayer, Thompson 
of Brockton, Thompson of Lowell, Tompkins, 





Turner, Vanderhoop, Wadlin, Wales, Walworth, 
Warden, Wure, Waters, White, Wilde, Wiley, 
Wilkinson, Willis, Witt, Woodward, Wright, 


Wyman—Ii8. 

Ay8 — Atwood, Backup, Bennett, Berry 

Cane, Blume, Boardman, Brady, Brewer, Brown, 
arey, Carman, Carney, Carroll, C 

of Huntington, Collison, Conr , Cro- 


Hi ce. 
ynn of Boston, Flynn of Lowell, Friend, Ga- 
leason ton, Green- 








Patns—Messrs. Lothrop, Crowell, Pinkerton, 
Conant, Whitcher, yea, with Messrs. E. J. 
Donovan, Delano, Pierce, Driscoll, Fisk. 

On motion of Mr. Wadlin, the bill was 
assigned to the first place in next Tues- 
day’s orders. he vote was mostly on 
party lines, except @hat 37 Republicans 
voted against the bill, and 5 Democrats for 
it. 
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Another woman, Dr. Caroline E. Hast- 
ings, has been elected to fill a vacancy on 
the Boston School Board.- Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield brought forward her name at a reg- 
ular meeting of the Board on behalf of 
the women voters of Boston, and she was 
elected by three majority, receiving eigh- 
teen votes on the ninth Ballot last Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Carrigan, in seconding the 
nomination, expressed his belief that the 
school committee should have at least 
three women as members. 

In the Ohio House, on the 17th ult., a 
bill was introduced providing that women 
may vote at municipal elections. 


~~ 
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Municipal suffrage tor women is now 
pending in the Legislatures of New York, 
Massachusetts, Iowa and Ohio. There 
seems to be a growing conviction among 
the friends of suffrage that this is the next 
step. 
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At the invitation of some of the Iowa 
ladies interested in the pending municipal 
suffrage bill, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has 
gone to Iowa to work for the bill. She 
asked for the use of the Legislative Cham- 
ber to address the members; and after an 
acrimonious debate, it was granted by a 
more than two-thirds vote. Mrs. Gougar’s 
address before the Legislature is praised 
in the highest terms by two of the Des 
Moines daily papers. ‘The other two 
papers speak disparagingly of it, and say 
that if suffrage is granted in lowa, it must 
be at the request of Iowa women them- 
selves, and that bringing in a speaker 
from outside the State will only prejudice 
matters. A copy of Mrs. Corbin’s letter 
has been placed on the desk of every 
member of the Legislature by unknown 
hands, and avery lively state of feeling 
seems to exist on both sides. 


~~~. 
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The State Executive Committee of the 
Vermont Prohibition Party, which lately 
met at St. Albans, adopted the following 
woman suffrage resolution, with only one 
dissenting vote: 


‘Inasmuch as the call for this conference has 
invited all the friends of Prohibition, both ladies 
and gentlemen, to attend and participate in these 
meetings; and believing in the civil and political 
equality of the sexes, and that the ballot in the 
hands of woman is her right for epee and 
would prove a powerful ally for the abolition of 
the liquor traffic and the execution of the law, 
we would at this Conference enunciate that prin- 
ciple, and declare for equal suffrage.” 


~~. 
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Silk culture is a growing industry among 
California women. ‘The chief hindrance to 
profit hitherto has been that all the 
cocoons had to be sent abroad for reeling. 
This involved a heavy expense. A filature 
has now been established in San Francisco 
where the silk is worked into skeins all 
ready for the manufacturers’ use. Many 
San Francisco girls have become expert 
reelers, and more and more women are 
‘aking to sericulture. The work is said to 
be well adapted for women, and the 
quality of the California raw silk is high- 
ly praised. 
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The bill making women eligible to serve 
on School Boards and as Poor Law Guard- 
ians has been defeated in the Danish Par- 
liament. 


oe 


Baron Dimsdale, acting in concert with 
Mr. Woodall, has obtained a place for the 
Women’s Franchise Bill in the British 
House of Commons, on June 6, and is very 
hopeful of pressing it to a successful di- 
vision. The government are bringing 
forward a bill to provide for the registra- 
tion and qualification of electors in county 
government. I[t is understood that this 
bill will preserve the existing rights of 
women taxpayers in local elections, and 
provide for their registration among the 
electors in the-new governing orders to be 
created by the new local government bill 
promised in the Queen’s speech. 
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A curious question in regard to the legal 
rights of English husbands has been raised 
by an action brought by Lord Howard de 
Walden against Major Burrowes. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says: 











‘Lord Howard de Walden’s wife is lying 
at death’s door with peritonitis. 


least excitement may be fatal to her. 
Lord Howard de Walden is given to drink, 
and when intoxicated insists on entering 
his wife’s room. As this might cost her 
life, her brother, Major Burrowes, finding 
other means of argument of no avail to 
induce the inebriated r to remain out- 
side his wife’s door, knocked him down. 
Hence the prosecution. The magistrate 
evidently thought the assault justified. 
But could not the husband be bound over 
to refrain from molesting his wife? Or is 
it one of the privileges of matrimony that 
the husband, no matter how drunken, has 
a right to force himself upon his wife, 
even if he knows that fatal consequences 
may result?” 
——_-—- _ -#@e—- 

The Boston Herald, apropos of the poll- 
tax as a prerequisite to voting, says: 

“A man can hardly be called an Ameri- 
can citizen who, in consequence of his 
necessities or his poverty, is deprived of 
the right to vote for those who shall ad- 
minister public affairs.” 

But as for women, the Herald is per- 
suaded that whether they are rich or 
whether they are poor, it serves them 
right to deny them a vote for those who 
shall administer public affairs. 
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An Iowa paper says: 


“Senator Funk was yesterday accom- 
panied on the floor of the Senate by his 
wife and little daughter. The little lady 
enjoyed the proceedings largely, and very 
frequently her merry laughter attracted 
the attention of the solemn senators. She 
was no respecter of places, and climbed 
about the president’s chair and led her 
father a merry chase about the chamber 
before suffering herself to be caught.” 


‘That little girl may be entitled to occupy 
the president’s chair in her own right, 
forty years hence. Who knows? 


> 


Rev. C. C. Harrah is the author of 
National Leaflet No. 29, in the series is- 
sued by the W. C. T. U. It is entitled, 
**Blood Will Tell,” and contains a forcible 
presentation of the great problem of hered- 
ity. He shows how much more careful 
people are about the blood of their cattle 
than about that of their children: 


‘*An experienced stockman, who is about 
to buy achoice herd of cattle, will not 

urchase an animal at any price until he 
Enews that the blood that flows in its 
veins has not been corrupted. He will 
not have an animal if he knows it was 
brought up on still-slop, or had ‘a scrub’ 
ancestor. Suppose you tell this stockman 
that for several generations you have 
given your cattle all the advantages of his 
own habits. You tell him that they have 
had plenty of tobacco throughout the day, 
and whiskey or beer at intervals, and tea 
or coffee at morning, noon and night. 
While the stockman will curse his children 
with blood that has thus been debauched, 
he will not be such a fool as to buy your 
cattle.” ” 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith is out with another 
violent article against woman suffrage, this 
time in the National Review. He says that 
rather than see English women become 
like some of the public women of America, 
he would prefer to see them turn black. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is the same gentleman 
who declared, not long ago, that it was a 
great misfortune to the United States that 
they ever separated from Great Britain. 
He is a consistent advocate of taxation 
without representation. 
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It has been customary for a man to re- 
spond at public dinners to the time- 
honored toast, *“‘The Ladies,” but the 
ladies are now beginning to respond for 
themselves. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
did so at the recent annual dinner of the 
Westminster Philanthropic Society, and 
on the same evening another lady re- 
sponded to the same toast at the annual 
dinner of the Lambeth Outwards Associ- 
ation. A short time ago Miss Marryat 
made an amusing speech at a banquet of 
the Primrose League. The Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette says: 


“She bantered the gentlemen about the 
custom of banishing the ladies toa gallery 
to watch the nobler animals feeding be- 
low, and commiserated the unhappy bach- 
elor put up toreply to ‘The Ladies.’ Miss 
Marryat was very much cheered when in 
conclusion she said: ‘This toast is one to 
which you can never do more than justice, 
for, after all, where is there a more per- 
fect thing in this world, than a good 
English woman? ... Whatever may be in 
store for our sex in the future—whether 
you admit us to many branches of science, 
art and honors, or even give us woman’s 
suffrage, and many other things from 
which we are now excluded-—-you may de- 
= upon it that the higher the scale of 

uties and responsibilities to which you 
raise your women, the higher you will 
raise yourselves in the scale of civilization, 
and greater number of perfect English 
women you will produce.” 


THE LEARNED WOMEN OF BOLOGNA. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, IN CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Bologna is invested with the charm of 
antiquity, for it figured in the Punic War, 
two centuries before Christ, espousing the 
cause of Hannibal against Scipio. Charle- 
mague constituted it a “free town” in the 
ninth century, when it took Libertas as 
its motto, which it still retains, stamping 
it on its coin. We knew it as one of the 
great art centres of Europe, whose Pina- 
coteca contains Raphael’s ‘Saint Cecilia,” 
and Guido’s ‘‘Madonna della Pieta,” and 
in the hall of whose beautifal library 
Rossini gave his first rendering of the 
famous Stabat Mater, while Donizetti led 
the orchestra and chorus. 

We were told that its Campo Santo 
was the most-beautiful cemetery of Eu- 
rope, and held the ashes of two hundred 
fifty thousand people—that it boasted the 
architectural folly of unsightly leaning 
towers of coarse brick and mortar—and 
that street arcades colonnaded the whole 
city, giving a certain dignity to its domes- 
tic architecture, although, as we afterward 
found, at the expense of gloom to interiors. 
We had learned, long before, that Bologna 
was the first city in the world to found 
schools of jurisprudence, and to teach 
civil law—that here Galvani first illus- 
trated the mysteries of electricity and 
measured its current—that here the hu- 
man body was first dissected, and its 
anatomy taught, and later, the circulation 
of the blood. 

But while all this greatly interested us, 
Bologna was invested with a more subtle 
charm to our small company of American 
travellers. It was peculiarly favorable to 
the intellectual development of women, 
and not only bestowed on them the degree 
of doctor when they deserved it, investing 
them with the cap and gown which were 
its badge, but gave them professorial po- 
sitions, and maintained a long line of emi- 
nent women professors in many depart- 
ments of learning. ‘‘To this day,” says 
Madame Villari, writing from Italy, 
“there is no law to prevent women from 
graduating at Italian universities, or pre- 
senting themselves as candidates for pro- 
fessorships.”’ 

The date of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna is uncertain. Docu- 
ments held in its archives indicate that it 
was founded by Theodosius II., A. D. 425, 
and was restored by Charlemagne in the 
latter part of the eighth or the beginning 
of the ninth century. It took on great 
glory in the twelfth century, when Irne- 
rius was called to the professor’s chair by 
the woman friend of Gregory VII., the 
noble-minded Countess Matilda. The fame 
of his erudition and the splendor of his 
eloquence attracted the attention of all 
learned Europe, and crowds of students 
flocked to hear the great jurisconsult and 
to learn of him. This was about 1116, and 
by the year 1250, ten thousand students 
were attending the schools of the Univer- 
sity, devoting themselves to philosophy, 
jurisprudence and medicine. A diploma 
from Bologna became at once ‘‘a passport 
to office throughout Christendom.” As a 
matter of course, libraries and literary in- 
stitutions were the outcome of this educa- 
tional work, and women were quickened 
to new life in this studious and literary 
atmosphere. 

Irnerius reformed the whole law code 
of Europe, and worked with mighty dili- 
gence to establish a law-school that would 
continue his methods after his death. He 
marked out the course to be pursued by 
his pupils and successors, invented the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor, designed 
the cap and gown that were their insignia, 
and allowed no distinction of sex in his 
scheme.. “If women had the pluck, the 
power of work in them, and the desire to 
become jurisconsults, the great law re- 
former saw no reason why they should 
not. They must go through the same 
training as men, six years for canon law, 
eight for civil law. ‘They must submit to 
the two necessary tests, the public and the 
private examinations.” 

“The public examination took place in 
the cathedral, before the dignitaries, the 
college of doctors, the students, the eccle- 
siastics, and the principal inhabitants of 
Bologna. The aspirant for the degree, 
before this notable assembly, was called 
upon to read a thesis, expound some knot- 
ty law point, and maintain and defend his 

or her explanation of it, against all dispu- 
tants. If victorious in the contest, the de- 
gree of doctor, with the cap and gown, 
was won and duly awarded.” The rec- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE expects to 
remain in the East during April, speaking 
in Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
possibly in other Southern States. 

Georeiana S. Reep and Mary A. 
WRIGHT, of Abington, Mass., have been 
nominated by the citizens’ caucus as trus- 
tees of the Public Library. 

MLLE. ELise LuQuin has organized in 
Lyons, France, classes for the commercial 
and technical teaching of young girls. 
These classes meet with great success, 
and have had already over five thousand 
two hundred pupils. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE has 
twin daughters who live with her and re- 
lieve her of all household cares. She 
takes a yreat interest in the church and 
parish work of her son, the Rev. Charles 
Stowe. 

Miss HOMERSHAM, who is lecturing in 
England on nursing, recommends that the 
sick-room should contain only two chairs, 
“a very comfortable one for the nurse, 
and a very uncomfortable one for visitors 
who stay too long.” 

Mrs. Louisa REED STOWELL is the 
only woman connected with the teaching 
force of Michigan University. Her work 
is structural and microscopical botany. 
She has an admirably-equipped recitation- 
room in the Central Building, has taught 
with thoroughness and success for eleven 
years, and is very popular. ‘The question 
now arises; Why is she not given the title 
and salary of a professor? 

Mrs. SUCKLING, the wife of a coast 
guardsman, lectures on animals to the 
children in the neighborhood of Folke- 
stone, England. She gives information, 
and at the same time inculcates kindness. 
She is also skilful in doctoring sick ani- 
mals, and one of her latest successes was 
the restoration to health and beauty of a 
rare white-furred cat belonging to a Folke- 
stone lady. 

Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, 
in a recent address on woman suffrage, 
said that she heard one gentleman say he 
would “go solid” for Mr. Gladstone, and 
perhaps others would do the same with 
respect to Lord Salisbury, but when 
women had the power of voting, she 
hoped they would “‘go solid” for the ten 
commandments, and not be influenced by 
party. This sentiment was cheered, as it 
deserved to be. 


QUEEN LourIsa of Denmark, who is 
called the ‘‘mother-in-law of half Europe,” 
has remarkable gifts of fascination and 
diplomacy, and has brought up her chil- 
dren well, having personally attended to 
the education of her daughters, the Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Czarina of Russia. 
She is said to have a great influence over 
her sons-in-law. She has steadily set her- 
self in the direction of peace, and is said 
to be one of the ‘‘most successful peace- 
makers of our generation.” 


Miss HELEN TAYLOR, John Stuart 
Mill's step-daughter, spoke recently at a 
large meeting held on the first anniversa- 
ry of the English Liberal League. She 
said the league was the first political asso- 
ciation that had given complete equality 
to men and women, and concluded an elo- 
quent speech with these words: ‘‘Men 
have failed to act justly by all classes and 
both sexes of the community, and they 
are bound to fail so long as they attempt 
the work by themselves. Men and women 
make up the human race, and it is only by 
their united efforts that the future life 
of the people can be rendered more noble, 
pure, juat and Christian.” 


Miss AGNES HENDENSTROM has been 
at work for eight years among the neglect- 
ed Scandinavian sailors in the East End of 
London. She has so indoctrinated them 
with thrift and self-restraint that during 
last year alone they entrusted £15,000 to 
her keeping, £6,000 of which at their re- 
quest she forwarded to their wives and 
families. Through her efforts, the Scan- 
dinavian Sailors’ Temperance Home has 
just been opened at the West India Docks. 
It will accommodate three hundred men. 
The Westminster and Lambeth Gazette 
says: ‘Prince Oscar of Sweden performed 
the inaugural ceremony, and made a neat 
little speech, after which Miss Henden- 
strom, who has herself contributed £500 
toward the £6,600 required for the Home, 
made a brief statement. Prince Oscar was 
presented with a bouquet for his fiancée, 
Miss Munck, and complimented on his 
pluck in giving up his title and other privi- 





leges to marry an Englishwoman.” 
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THE LEARNED WOMEN OF BOLOGNA. 


(Continued from 


ords of the University 
women won this degree, a 
with its insignia. } 

The legal schools of Bologna were so 
famous as to overshadow those established 
in other departments, but these also en- 
joyed great celebrity. Women won full 
degrees in medicine, and some were pro- 
fessors of snatomy. 

It is a most interesting fact that those 
who have chronicled the learning of these 
histerical women grow eloquent when 
they speak of their moral excellencies and 
social graces. they appear to have been 
as eminent in domestic virtues as they 
were in science and letters, faultless as 
daughters and sisters, and lacking nothing 
of the highest womanly qualities, when 
they became wives and mothers. 

The eminent women of Bologna, of 
whom one is told — interesting and 
unusual particulars, are far too oumerous 
toparagraph. I must content myself with 
short sketches of a few who were most 
distinguished. As far back as the thir- 
teenth century, when the widely celebrated 
University numbered ten thousand stu- 
dents, ge | coming from England and 
Scotland, there were two women among 
its eminent professors,—Accorsa Accorso 
and bettisia Gozzadini. The first filled 
the chair of philosophy, and was the 
daughter of the famous jurisconsult, Ac- 
corso, whose glossary of Roman law was, 
for years, authority with all European 
tribunals. Of Bettisia Gozzadini, it is re 
lated that she was created doctor of laws 
in 1236, and lectured publicly to the admi- 
ration of crowded audiences. 

Mention is made by several writers of a 
very learned woman, who was also in- 
vested with the doctor’s degree, and wore 
the cap and gown, and who was a ‘‘vener- 
able woman” in 1354, Madonna Giovanna 
Buonsigniori by name. She was skilled 
in legal and philosophical lore, was accom- 

lished in Latin and Greek, and discoursed 
n the German, Bohemian, Tuscan and 
Polish languages. The people of Bologna 
honor her name at the present day. 

Every one is familiar with the story of 
the beautiful and learned professor, Novel- 
la d’ Andrea, daughter of the eminent 
jurisconsult Giovanni d’ Andrea, distin- 
guished in the fourteenth century. Chris- 
tine de Pisan, in her **La Cité des Dames,” 
gives a quainf sketch of Novella, which, 
perchance, the author received from the 
father of the fair woman professor. 
“Giovanni d’ Andrea so much loved his 
good and beautiful daughter, named No- 
vella, that he taught her letters and law, 
so that when he was occupied with any 
care, he might send her to sit in his chair 
and tench his pupils. And so fair was 
she that a little curtain had to be drawn 
in front of her, lest her beauty should 
cause the thoughts of her listeners to wan- 
der, and her instruction be of no avail to 
them. And in this manner she many 
times supplied her father’s place, who 
loved her so much, that, to bequeath her 
name to posterity, he gave a famous lec- 
ture from one of his treatises on law 
which he called after her, “The Novella.’”’ 
The pictures of Novella show that she 
possessed the beauty accorded her by 
fame. 

Christine de Pisan was born in Bologna 
in the fourteenth century, and was the 
distinguished authoress of her day. Most 
of her life was passed in France, and her 
books were written in French. She was 
the author of fifteen large volumes, and at 
her death left an immense number of man- 
uscripts. She wrote poetry, history, 
biography, and tales of chivalry. She 
was a superior Latin and Greek scholar, 
and stood high in the estimation of the 
learned men of the time. 

The sixteenth century, which was the 
age of Vittoria Colonna, was prolific in 
women of scholarly and artistic renown, 
who added to the glory of Bologna. 
Chief amoug them was Samaritana de’ 
Samaritani, a woman of varied attain- 
ments, who appears to have been most 
highly esteemed by her contemporaries. 
She was so great a proficient in Greek and 
Latin that she could converse with the 
learned doctors of the day in these dead 
tongues, and could write them in a mas- 
terly manner. Her historical lore caused 
her to be much consulted by the cele- 
brated writers of the day, and she was so 
able a theologian, that she could hold her 
own in lengthy disputations with doctors 
of theology. In the midst of these pur- 
suits, she found time to study painting, 
and some of the pictures in Bolognese con- 
vents are attributed to her. She is also 
credited by some writers with having been 
the assistant of Raphael. 

Another eminent woman flourished in 
Bologna about the same time— Properzia 
dei Kossi—who was born in Modena, but 
was educated and exercised her gifts 
in Bologna. She possessed remarkable 
beauty and rare talent. Her singing and 
playing excelled that of all other women 
of her time, and her talent in art was de- 
veloped in sculpture. She began her 
career as an artist, by carving peach- 
stones, sculpturing a “Crucifixion” on 
this contracted surface, *‘which contained 
many heads besides those of the execu- 
tioners and the apostles.” From this she 
proceeded to work in stone, overcoming 
easily all difficulties, and executing ara- 
besques, flowers and animals, in marble, 
which are seen in one of the principal 
chapels of Santa Maria del Baracano. 

When it was decided to ornament with 
marble figures the three doors of the prin- 
cipal facade of the church of San Petro- 
nio, a cathedral, which, if completed, 
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- would exceed in size St. Peter’s in Rome, 


Properzia applied for a portion of this 
watt: she was required to give proof of 
her ability as a sculptor. This she did by 
executing in marble a bust of Count Guido 
Pepoli, taken from life, and now pre- 
served in the church of San Petronio. 
Then she received a commission for the 
exeention of two of the groups, which 
were so admirably designed and ent, as to 
stir Bologna to great delight. She chose 
for her subjects the wife of Potiphar, the 
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her early years are preserved as.curiosi- 
ties. One of them contains twelve 
ures, and on another, exhibited in t 
Florentine Cabinet, a “Glory of the 
Saints,” Properzia bas carved sixty heads. 

In the eighteenth century, which was 
the age of the French salons, the intellectual 
force and clearness, the wisdom and the 
wit of women were felt in every nation of 
Europe. The women of Bologna held a 
foremost place in the ranks, as they had 
done for centuries. One of them, Laura 
Caterina Bassi, born in 1711, must take 
rank with the gifted women of her own 
or of any or nation. Her father was a 
doctor of law and a highly cultivated 
man, and his house was the resort of the 
literary and scientific men of the day. 
‘The precocious little Laura was their pet 
and plaything, all of them predicting for 
her a great future. At avery early age 
she could translate at sight the most diffi- 
cult Greek and Latin authors. Then she 
began to study metaphysics and natural 
philosophy, and soon taxed her master 
severely to defend himself in his discus- 
sions on ontology, physiology and phi- 
losophy, for she uttered her own opin- 
ions in opposition to his, and maintained 
them. Before she had reached her twenti- 
eth year, she was so learned in abstract 
mathematics, speculative peSesenhe. the 
physical sciences, and in the classics, that 
all Bologna rang with her praise, and it was 
determined to propose her as a candidate 
for University honors. 

But Laura was as modest as she was 
learned, and shrank from notoriety. It 
required much urging to persuade her to 
quit the private life she loved so well. The 
entreaties of her father and the learned 
public at last prevailed, and she sustained 
the philosophical disputation necessary to 
a diploma, in the presence of a great crowd 
of dignitaries from her own and the neigh- 
boring cities. Her brilliant success in- 
creased the admiration of her towns- 
people—she had earned the doctor's de- 
ges were wild with eagerness to 

onor this young girl to the utmost. So 
on the 12th of May, 1732, escorted by the 
college doctors, and a throng of the nobil- 
ity, and accompanied by ladies of the high- 
est rank, Laura proceeded to the decorated 
palace hall, where the doctor’s degree was 
conferred on her. She was crowned with 
a laurel wreath of silver, a ring was placed 
on her finger, and the university gown 
thrown round her shoulders, while the 
president of the Institute of Science ad- 
dressed her in a Latin oration. ‘To this 
Laura replied most felicitously, in an ex- 
temporaneous address, in the same tongue. 
A sumptuous banquet followed where 
Laura won new honors, in a discussion 
with Cardinal de Polignac, one of the 
scholars of the day. 

Laura Bassi was twenty when she began 
her career as professor of philosophy, and 
she continued it for twenty-eight years. 
The same year that she entered public life, 
she became the wife of Dr. Verati, a 
scholarly man, and in course of time was 
the mother of twelve children. We are 
told that ‘‘arduous as were the duties of 
her professorship, which she discharged 
faithfully, she yet superintended her 
household, and looked after her children 
as thoroughly as any _ commonplace 
woman, and worked with needle and spin- 
die as well as at her books and leetures.” 
“No distinguished personage,” says her 
biographer, ‘or crowned head passed 
through Bologna without paying his re- 
spects to Laura Bassi. And when she be- 
came professor of experimental physics, 
the fame of her teaching brought her 
scholars from the furthermost parts of Eu- 
rope, of whom many became eminent in 
after years.” Busy with her studies, her 
pupils, the duties of her professorship, and 
her large family, she lived a life of mar- 
vellous usefulness, ‘ta many-sided woman,” 
until the age of sixty-seven. Her portraits 
give us a spirited face, beaming with in- 
telligence. 

me pane ange A with this brilliant woman 
lived another, who, if less gifted, was not 
less famous. Anna Morandi was born at 
Bologna five years later than Laura Bassi, 
and at a very early age married Giovanni 
Manzolini, a poor man, who modelled in 
wax, which he knew how to harden, who 
was also a painter, and a maker of anatom- 
ical models. He was employed to con- 
struct a set of models for the use of the In- 
stitute of Bologna. Nervous and easily 
discouraged, he would have thrown up his 
six years’ task before it was half com- 
pleted, but for his wife, who was devoted 
tohim. She not only learned to model in 
wax herself, but studied anatomy that her 
casts might be accurate, and made many 
original discoveries. she was soon able to 
exercise the scalpel by her husband’s side, 
and to give scientific explanations of the 
casts she made. She was invited fo lec- 
ture on anatomy to private classes, when 
her wonderful knowledge of the structure 
of the human body, her marvellous skill 
in dissections, added to her original dis- 
coveries, brought students to her lecture- 
room from all countries, and she rapidly 
acquired an enviable European reputation. 
After her husband's death she was ap- 
pointed to the chair of anatomy in the Bo- 
logna Institute. 

About the same time appeared Maria 
Gaétana Agnesi, who was born in Milan, 
but whose renown belongs to Bologna. 
When twenty years old she was able to 
discourse in French, Spanish, Greek, He- 
‘brew and German, as well as in her native 
Italian, and was also proficient in philoso- 
phy and mathematics. While still young, 
she published her ‘*Propositiones Philoso- 
phicz,” in which she sustained one hun- 
dred ninety-one theses. Then she wrote a 
treatise on conic sections. And at the age 
of thirty, she published the great work on 
which her reputation rests, the famous 
“Analytical Institutes.” Professor Col- 
son, of Wambridge University, studied 
Italian that he might translate these vol- 
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tired to private life, and lived in retire- 
ment till her own death at the age of 
eighty-one. It is pleasant to add that all 
writers unite in crediting this learned 
woman with the highest excellencies of 
character. 

The last women to hold university pro- 
fessorships in Bologna or Italy were Clo- 
tilda Jambroni, professor of Greek and 
Greek literatuare—and who had, in Europe, 
the reputation of being one of the best 
Greek scholars of the last century.—and 
Maria delle Donne, professor of medicine 
and obstetric science. It was said of Clo- 
tilda Jambroni that “there were but three 
men in all Europe capable of writing 
Greek as she wrote, and not more than fif- 
teen capable of understanding her.” While 
yet a girl she was appointed to the Greek 
chair in the junior department uf the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, was admitted to the 
A ian Academy at Rome, the Etruscan 
at Cortona, and the Clementini at Bologna. 
Leaving her home for Spain, with her 
family, where they remained a year, she 
was elected a member of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society of Madrid. She retained the 
— of Greek and Greek literature till her 

eath. 

The laat five women I have mentioned 
have lived so near our own time, that they 
are spoken of in Italy as familiarly as are 
the great characters of our American Revo- 
lution. Bologna boasts of them, still feels 
their influences and keeps their laurels 
green. The unique old city still takes 
pride in its university, with its fifty-nine 
professors and four hundred students. 
And as the gray old custodian recounts, 
con amore, the histories of its grand, schol- 
arly women, who were as good as they 
were great, and points out their portraits 
on the walls, and translates the memorial 
inscriptions on their monuments, he as- 
serts, with fervor, that there is yet in Bo- 
lognese society something of the lustre of 
olden times, that nowhere in Italy is the 
literary society so elegant, and nowhere in 
the world are the women so lovely. 
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DAYBREAK IN BULGARIA, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A pamphlet, entitled ‘Daybreak in Bul- 
garia,” has just been sent me by a former 
pupil, a Bulgarian girl, the adopted 
daughter of Mrs. A. V. Mumford, who is 
the founder of a school for girls in Bulga- 
ria: ‘The pamphlet was written by her 
friend, Mrs. Asa Mahon, of Glasgow, 
Seotland. ‘Those who wish to read a rec- 
ord of extraordinary heroism and devo- 
tion, can obtain it by sending to O. M. 
Brown, editor of the Faith Missionary, 
Oberlin, O. I give the main facts: 

A little girl, Anna V. Legg, was born 
near Rochester, N. Y. She was a de- 
scendant of an English Earl of Dartmouth, 
and married Cel. Mumford, who, at the 
battle of Bull Run, was severely wounded, 
and taken to the hospital at Alexandria, 
Va. His devoted wife nursed her husband 
back to life, and as he convalesced, she 
became an angel of mercy to his suffering 
comrades. As soon as he was able to be 
removed, Mrs. Mumford took her husband 
home to Pennsylvania, where she now re- 
sided. After a few months of rest under 
the loving care of his wife, Col. Mumford 
returned to his post of duty in the army, 
and in'two months he was killed at the 
battle of Petersburg. His remains were 
taken home for burial. Just as they ar- 
rived, his little son expired in the arms of 
its mother. Bereft of husband and only 
child at one stroke, the widowed mother 
required two years before she could adjust 
herself to the active duties of life. She 
finally decided to prepare herself for mis- 
sionary work, and to increase her useful- 
ness, entered Oberlin College, and gradu- 
ated in 1871. 

After her graduation, she was strongly 
recommended to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, was accepted, and sent 
to Bulgaria, where she remained for five 
years, laboring with great success in 
schools, one of which was at Samakov. 
As such women will, she overtaxed her 
energies, and was compelled to return to 
the United States for recuperation. 

She had acquired the language of the 
Bulgarians, had the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and was in constant receipt of letters 
from her former pupils, entreating her to 
return. The Board of Missions had se- 
lected another field for her labors, but she 
could not resign what she felt to be her 
special post of duty. She decided to 
return to Bulgaria, even if she had to go 
without purse or scrip, trusting to Him 
who sent her for inclining the hearts of 
those who were able to sustain her in her 
undertaking. She gave her own life with- 
out reserve, and she believed there would 
be those who would give of their abun- 
dance. When she arrived in Glasgow, 
Scotland, she learned that war had been 
declared between Russia and Turkey, and 
that the field of operations would proba- 
bly be Bulgaria. Her friends, the Mahona, 
invited her to remain with them until a 
more propitious time for her missionary 
labors, but Mrs. Mumford had seen war at 
home; she knew how urgently she would 
be needed, and putting aside all the en- 
treaties of her friends, she hastened for- 
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bitants. 
population were slaughtered, but about 
8,000, consisting mainly of women and 
children, fled to Philippopolis. Brave, 
heroic, and filled to overflowing with 
human sympathy, Mrs. Mumford did what 
only a woman of the noblest type could 
do in an emergency such as few Amer- 
ican women have ever been called to 
meet. The consuls aided her with money 
placed in their hands for benevolent par- 
poses, but it was teo inadequate for the 
large need. Other aid was sent her, and 
she was enabled, at l@ast, to mitigate the 
dire suffering and want. In. addition to 
her hospital she opened a home, where 
she fed all she could, and where she hid 
refugees from barbarity more cruel than 
can be imagined. In the terrible atrocities 
enacted by the Turks and Circassians 
against the Bulgarians, more than three 
hundred Bulgarians were hung. 

‘Being invited by kind friends, who feared 
for her personal safety, to a refuge in Con- 
stantinople, she replied: ‘‘We ought not 
to leave our post when we can render 
much aid and comfort by our presence to 
the poor, terrified sufferers from the 
slaughter-pen of Eski ‘I'ara. Poor crea- 
tures! We cry to God for their relief, and 
work with all our might, night and day.” 
About this time she wrote in her journal: 
‘*We have but ten shillings in the world, 
and know not where to look for help ex- 
cept to God.” 

At the request of the city physician she 
took the sole care of one place where the 
worst wounded were gathered, and visited 
five or six other places daily with medi- 
cines and advice. Few knew what to do 
for the gun-shot wounds and sabre-cuts, 
but her period of nursing in the hospitals 
of Alexandria, Va., had prepared her for 
this service, and she was enabled to super- 
intend the dressers of wounds, and see 
that their work was properly done. From 
month to month the suffering grew worse 
and worse, until an English newspaper 
correspondent wrote: “If one wishes to 
know what hell is like, he should come to 
Turkey and be gratified.” 

When Suleiman Pasha’s army was en- 
tering the city of Philippopolis with the 
intention of burning it, the inhabitants 
made their escape as rapidly as possible. 
Instead of leaving, although officially 
warned to flee, Mrs. Mumford gathered 
the Protestant Bulgarians from the out- 
skirts under the shelter of her roof, and 
there, in calm trust, awaited the course of 
events. In the engagements with the 
Russians which followed, the Pasha’s 
army was completely routed, and the city 
was not destroyed. In their flight the de- 
feated Turks left behind a large number 
of little children. These were picked up, 
and by the consular committee placed 
under the care of Mrs. Mumford until they 
were finally sent to Constantinople. She 
kept open for a month longer both her 
home and the hospital, until women and 
children divided from their husbands and 
fathers could be reunited. When all had 
Been accomplished, she turned to the great 
work for which all her previous life had 
been a preparation. 

This work was the opening of a school 
for the education of Bulgarian girls. At 
the completion of the first year, there were 
fifty-one names on its roll, the majority 
being day-pupils. Mrs. Mumford kept no 
servants, her object being to instruct her 
pupils in household as weil as in other du- 
ties. In 1878 she wrote: ‘‘Our good girls, 
like daughters, have divided the domestic 
labor between themselves, and have not 
only cared for their own work, but also 
for us, in a most economical and praise- 
worthy manner.” Up to the end of this 
year she had received from different 
sources over three thousand dollars in sup- 
port of her school. ‘‘Our means,” she 
writes, “‘have kept pace with our increas- 
ing necessities, sometimes in a very re- 
markable manner, and from sources the 
most unlooked for, while from quarters 
where aid might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, none has come.” 

During the next year her work had 
doubled. At this time she wrote: “My 
present work lies before me in a state very 
compact and clearly marked out,—a school 
of twenty-four boarders, under training as 
Bible workers or teachers, each pledged 
to work two years when her course is fin- 
ished; an influence beginning already to 
be felt in the city through day scholars 
who come to us; and a dispensary which 
gives out medicine and advice to many 
poor people, not only from our own city, 
but to those who come in from villages 
around. The low condition of women in 
this country makes my heart bleed. Some- 
thing must be done to make women more 
respected by the men. This will be through 
the education alike of head, hands and 
heart. Each educated girl who goes out 
of our school to begin a home of her own, 
begins to give out light to all around, and 
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ford and her school was awakened by two 
of her pupils, who entered the Collegiate 
School at Clifton Springs, N. Y., near the 
close of 1883, the better to fit them for 
their future work, as missionary teachers. 
They remained in this school until its close 
in June of 1885. [ was principal of the 
department of natural history, and these 
Bulgarian girls studied with me botany, 
physiology, zoélogy, geology, and pala- 
ontology. While they labored under many 
disadvantages, such was their industry, 
perseverance and rare conscientiousness 
that they stood well in their classes, side 
by side with girls endowed with all that 
comes from generations of culture. They 
were affectionate, grateful, and very kind- 
ly in disposition; I became much attached 
to them, and have always retained a warm 
interest in their welfare. The elder, 
Ellenka, was the adopted daughter of Mrs. 
Mumford, and bore her surname. The 
younger, Vassilka Stepheneva, was the 
daughter of a Christian Bulgarian, who 
barely escaped with his life when three 
hundred of his brethren were hung. After 
we parted at Clifton Springs, these girls 
were gent to the home of Mrs. Mumford’s 
friend, Mr. O. M. Brown, of Oberlin, O. 
With the opening sessions of the college 
they entered as students, as Mrs. Mumford 
had done before them. The last I have 
heard from them is through a recent letter 
written from Madison, Conn., by Ellenka 
Mumford. As the extracts are character- 
istic, I give them without apology: 

‘*Dear Miss Lewis: We have thought of 
our dear natural science teacher very, very 
often, and have wished to write to her 
many times, but, until now, have not been 
at leisure. 

‘*Here we are, Vassilka, Ellenka, Marko- 
va and I, at the home of Mrs, Willard, a 
former co-worker with mamma in the mis- 
sion in Bulgaria. Madison is situated on 
the Atlantic coast, and we have taken some 
very pleasant walks onthe beach. How I 
have wished for you, for | know how much 
we could learn from you. Do you know 
that you planted in mea love of nature? 
Yes, you did, and I shall always be thank- 
ful to you for it. 

**Mamma is in this country now, and is 
going back to Bulgaria in the latter part 
of February. I am going home with her, 
and in September next | shall begin my 
missionary work. Vassilka will stay in 
this country a year or so longer. She is 
in Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield, Mass. 
She came here to spend the holidays with 
me, and is going back to the school to- 
morrow. Vassilka and I are very anxious 
to help dear mamma, and to interest as 
many people in her as possible. Her work 
is for the interest, education and civiliza- 
tion of our dear Bulgarian nation.” 

For the sake of enlarging and improving 
her school buildings, so that the school 
may be made self-supporting by attracting 
to it the daughters of wealthy parents, 
Mrs. Mumford needs the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Ellenka and Vassilka are 
doing their best to enable her to take this 
sum home with her, and older and more 
experienced friends are working with them 
for the same end. 

Lam very glad, through a few prominent 
newspapers, to tell American men and 
women of her work. Iam confident there 
are thousands who would gladly share in 
her self-sacrifice for the sake of peace, 
purity, and the elevation of woman. If 
those who approve of her work will send 
to Mrs. Anna V. Mumford, care of Mr. O. 
M. Brown, Oberlin, O., an appropriate 
gift, she may not only return to Bulgaria 
with her adopted daughter, but with a 
gladdened heart, and with means to ac- 
complish her noblest purposes. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
_————_- ooo 
PROF. ROMANES AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Norrtu YAKIMA, WASHINGTON TER’Y, } 
JAN. 22, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In Prof. Romanes’ article, as published 
in your columns of Jan. 7, there is abun- 
dant food for reflection. ‘The evident con- 
tempt felt by Prof. Romanes for his 
‘“*strong-minded” sisters, as he calls them, 
is hard to understand, in view of the fact 
that he belongs to the heavy-brained half 
of the human family, and the commonly 
received opinion that liberality is attrib- 
utable to large-minded people. How are 
“*strong-minded” women particularly in- 
terested in the relative weight of the mas- 
culine and feminine brain? How does it 
affect the fact that women own property 
and pay taxes on it without their own 
consent, while they hear the ‘‘Boston 
Tea Party” extolled every 4th of July? 

How does the relative weight of brain 
affect the fact that thousands of women 
must toil to sapport themselves and their 
children? How does it affect the fact that 
women live under laws that are unjust to 
them and their children? Not that we be- 
lieve men intend to be cruel, but because 
they are incapable of recoguizing the best 
interests of womanhood. We have no 
quarrel with the brain-weighers, or with 
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ks onthe beach. How I 
you, for | know how much 
rom you. Do you know 
in mea love of nature? 
d I shall always be thank- 


this country now, and is 
sulgaria in the latter part 
am going howe with her, 
or next | shall begin my 
x. WVassilka will stay in 
ear or so longer. She is 
chool at Northfield, Mass. 
» spend the holidays with 
i back to the school to- 
ika and I are very anxious 
mma, and to interest as 
her as possible. Her work 
st, education and civiliza- 
Bulgarian nation.” 
f enlarging and improving 
lings, so that the school 
if-supporting by attracting 
iters of wealthy parents, 
eeds the sum of ten thou- 
Elienka and Vassilka are 
to enable her to take this 
her, and older and more 
nds are working with them 
i. 
|, through a few prominent 
tell American men and 
ork. Iam confident there 
vho would gladly share in 
e for the sake of peace, 
elevation of woman. If 
ove of her work will send 
. Mumford, care of Mr. O. 
erlin, O., an appropriate 
ot only return to Bulgaria 
red daughter, but with a 
t, and with means to ac- 
yblest purposes. 
GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
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3 AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


cIMA, WASHINGTON TER’Y, } 
JAN. 22, 1888 
Journal : 
anes’ article, as published 
s of Jan. 7, there is abun- 
flection. ‘The evident con- 
Prof. Romanes for his 
1” sisters, as he calls them, 
rstand, in view of the fact 
‘to the heavy-brained half 
‘amily, and the commonly 
n that liberality is attrib- 
-minded people. How are 
i” women particularly in- 
relative weight of the mas- 
inine brain? How does it 
that women own property 
on it without their own 
| they hear the ‘Boston 
olled every 4th of July? 
e relative weight of brain 
that thousands of women 
pport themselves and their 
w does it affect the fact that 
der laws that are unjust to 
children? Not that we be 
i to be cruel, but because 
ible of recoguizing the best 
omanhood. We have no 
he brain-weighers, or with 
chat women, in the literary 
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world, do not compare with mén in creative 
power. That may beso. It is stated by 
some, that ridicule is as potent a factor in 
influencing the world as reason. The 
contempt with which “strong-minded” 
women have been held up for ridicule by 
almost every paper in the land, under the 
control of the heavy-brained half of hu- 
manity, has a tendency to repress all or- 
dinary genius. But let that be as it may, 
—admit that women have light brains,— 
what is that to them? All they desire is 
that they be allowed the full use of their 
lighter brains, with as free access to every 
calling, trade or profession as men haye, 
and the privilege of suffrage to protect 
them in their interests, and let the next 
"generation test the importance of the rel- 
ative weight in brains. Women desire 
equal Jaws and equal rights for women, 
not in order to antagonize men and women, 
but to secure justice for ali, and the ele- 
vation of the race through the higher 
development of women. Furthermore, 
women would like to be individualized. 
They are tired of hearing the follies of 
some women attributed to all women; for, 
as men differ from each other, so do 
women possess individuality, though few 
male writers seem to have discovered it. 
Mrs. 8. Lou MONROE. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE POINT OF VIEW. 


Those who wonder why a good many 
of the most studious and ambitious young 
women prefer to pass by the excellent 
separate colleges provided for their sex, 
and knock at the doors of Columbia or 
Harvard, will find a mine of instruction in 
those debates on co-education which oc- 
casionally take place among the under- 
graduates of our minor institutions. From 
the report of one of these debates I take 
the following eloquent passage: ‘‘Mr.—— 
thought that the standard of the uni- 
versity would be lowered by co-education. 
If a young lady could work nearly all 
nighton what was furnished by the empty, 
foolish curriculum of female colleges, 
what would she do, if brought into the ad- 
mirable course at——? Why not open 
femule colleges to boys, and let them have 
afew lessons in painting sea-green dogs 
upon ice-cream sets?” And after a bit of 
ringing eloquence like this, it is not 
strange that, when the vote was taken, 
twenty-seven voted against admitting 
women to the ‘university,’ and twenty 
in its favor. ? 

Now it is not the immediate question at 
issue, whether women’s colleges should 
be opened to men. That might at least 
have the advantage of increasing the men- 
tal privileges of the young women by add- 
ing to the portraiture of sea-green dogs, a 
few casual studies of grass-green Fresh- 
men. But the point of interest is in this 
distinct recognition of one of the most im- 
portant reasons why the studious girl 
aforesaid feels impelled to pass by Vassar 
and Wellesley for Harvard and Columbia. 
Here is the student of a “university” which 
during the last year in which I have its 
record (1884-5) admitted just five young 
gentlemen to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts,—which had in that year a library 
about one quarter as large as the admir- 
able collection of books selected by Mr. 
Durant and Prof. Horsford for Wellesley 
—and this favored youth announces, ap- 
parentiy to the satisfaction of a majority of 
his mates, that all which is taught at 
female colleges is ‘‘empty and foolish,” 
and that it is a mercy to such pupils not 
to subject them to the severer diet of the 
“university.” Can any one doubt that, if 
this be truly the case, every studious 
young woman would wish to follow the 
orator’s suggestion, eschew foolishness, 
and knock anew at the “‘university” doors ? 
It is as if a farmer’s boy, plucking his 
father’s prize fruit, should taunt a neigh- 
bogs boys with the inferiority of their 
own orchards. The chances would be, 
unless he got in the whole harvest over- 
night, that the neighbor's boys would risk 
their digestions on some of those very 
superior apples before morning. And it 
appears from the very earliest records 
that the tree of knowledge is in itself quite 
inviting to a woman, and that the mere 
process of recommending apples does not 
necessarily make them unattractive. 

Goethe says that if you wish to know 
where the best cherries grow, you should 
ask the boys and the blackbirds. Boys, 
and men alsu, spend their lives in celebrat- 
ing the particular institutions where they 
were reared; nowhere are there such op- 
portunities, such a tone, such a social 
Prestige; it was worth all their father’s 
earnings and their mother’s savings to 
take them through. ‘Then when their 
Sisters are moved by this bigh enthusiasm 
and begin to say, ‘Let us also share these 
great privileges of the Harvard atmos- 
Phere, the Columbia degree,” the brothers 
and the fathers tern upon them and say, 
‘Ah, no; but there is another college re- 
cently created where the curriculum is 
empty and foolish, and they do nothing 
but paint ice-cream sets, and that, my 





that, if addressed in this way, any tolerably 
keen-sighted young woman should say, 
“Excuse me, but if that is the state of the 
case, I should prefer to pick my apples in 
the best orchard ?” 

And beyond all this, it is to be remem- 
bered that many of these young women 
have their own living to make in the world, 
and are obliged to look not merely at what 
is best, but at what the community sup- 
poses to be best. Grant, if you please, 
that Vassar is already better than Har- 
vard, and Wellesley than Columbia, that 
does not give equal prestige to the women’s 
colleges until the world in general is con- 
vinced that they are better. At present 
the impression is the other way, and as 
American young women are not always 
vague and dreamy, but sometimes keen 
and practical, they recognize the fact. 
When [ have asked those who were study- 
ing in the Harvard Aunex or for the 
Columbia degrees, ‘‘Why do you select 
these institutions?’ the answer has often 


cate from these older colleges has a cer- 
tain definite standard: whereas the very 
best women’s college has not yet this def- 
initeness; there is a lingering doubt how 
much it represents.” As a matter of 
fact, the doubt is absurdly unjust, but it 
exists. It is not merely the Freshmen and 
the Sophomores at the ‘‘university” who 
take this view, but professors, heads of 
academies, even school committees. This 
lingering prejudice explains and vindicates 
the perpetual pressure of the most am- 
bitious and studious girls against the 
walls of the older colleges; it is as when 
the tradesman takes his weights and meas- 
ures to be sealed by the proper official, so 
that it may be clear before all Israel and 
the sun that his quart is a full quart and 
his pound an authentic and unquestionable 
pound. 

This is why young girls are willing to 
make such sacrifices to obtain education 
ut a co-educational college or an estab- 
lished ‘‘man’s college’’—sacrifices like 
those of one of whom [ heard at Michigan 
University who was said to live for fifty 
cents a week, and spent her days in the 
college library because she had no heat in 
her room in winter. It is not a matter of 
mere vanity, still less a mere silly desire to 
associate with the other sex; but it is 
largely a wish, such as men would feel in 
their place, to take their academical degree 
where there is a definite and recognized 
standard, which even the most ignorant 
or incredulous cannot disparage. The 
possession of such a degree is not only 
a source of strength and self-respect, but 
it means dollars and cents to them when 
they seek employment.—T. W. H., in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


When we see the transformation under- 
gone by every ferryboat and every rail- 
way-station, so soon as it comes to be fre- 
quented by women, who can doubt that 
voting-places will experience the same 
change?—Col. T. W. Higginson. 


**Public spirit,” a genuine interest in all 
questions of national or social importance, 
is as essential a part of true womanhood 
as of true manhood; and women ought 
not to be exempt from the duty of voting. 
—Mrs. Charles (Author of **The Schon- 
berg Cotta Family,” etc.) 


One great danger to our institutions 
comes from the indifference of g men 
to their political privileges. This will 
always be the case until women are en 
franchised. It is impossible to keep the 
mass of good men interested in anything 
from which good women are excluded.— 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


It is not true that, in the ordinary and 
honorable sense of the words, women are 
represented. Laws are made for them b 
another class, and upon the theories which 
that class, without the fear of political op- 
position, may choose to entertain, and in 
direct violation of the principles upon 
which, in their own case, they tenaciously 
insist. —George William Curtis. 


What peculiar right is there in Art to 
enfranchise woman, and make that dell- 
cate and proper which custom forbids to 
religion or public affairs? Is it right to 
sing, and wrong to speak in public? Is it 
delicate for Jenny Lind to confront five 
thousand faces, standing alone upon a 
platform, and indelicate upon her hus- 
band’s arm to go forth to the duty of suf- 
frage?—Henry Ward Beecher. 


The best fighters, those between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age, are not al- 
lowed to vote. ey lack discretion. The 
wisest voters, those over forty-five years of 
age, are deemed incapable of fighting. Qua- 
kers and the like are excused from fight- 
ing altogether, and yet are allowed to vote. 
How absurd, then, it is to say that the bal- 
lot represents the bullet! omen should 
be classed with Quakers, and, like them, 
be allowed to vote; and we rejoice to feel 
fully assured that the votes of women will 
never represent a bullet.— Wm. I. Bowditch. 


There is an obvious injustice when the 
State exacts from a female property own- 
er her full share of the taxes, and yet re- 
fuses her the right to the ballot because 
she is a woman. It would be more con- 
sistent if. the State said that, being a 
woman, she shouid be exempt from taxes, 
and therefore from the franchise. But 
this is not the position. The female owner 


been, ‘‘Because a degree or even a certifi-* 


the representation which all property is 
supposed to have.—Rev. Wm. yesh f in 
Listowell (Ont.) Banner. 
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HUMOROQSB. 


Judge—This man seems sufficiently in- 
telligent. You will please take your seat 
in the box. Jurymanx—So hellup me, 
Sbudge, I vas not guilty!—New York Sun. 


“Why will you make such a beast of 

yourself?” ‘To drown my cares.” ‘And 
‘ou succeed?” ‘*No. Unfortunately they 
now how to swim,”—Judge. 


**You don’t mean to say that you under- 
stand French, Tommy?” ‘Oh, yes, I do. 
When ma and pa speak French at tea, I 
know I'm to have a powder.” 


Visitor—Don’t you miss your little 
nephew very much, Freddie? Freddie 
(whose nephew died the week before)— 
Yes, | miss him very much, but I like to 
be the uncle of an angel.—Life. 


**Beasie, I hear your sister is sick; what 
ails her?” “I don’t know, ma’am. May 
be it’s the diploma.” ‘The what, child?” 
“The diploma. [ heard mother say she 
got it at school.” 


Old Lady—Conductor, I hope there ain’t 
going to be a collision. Conductor—I 
guess not. Old Lady—I want you to be 
very keerful. I've got two dozen eggs in 
this basket. 


Bridget—Enjoy slape, is it? How could 
I, I’d like yez to tell me; the minit I lay 
down I’m aslape, an’ the minit I'm awake 
I have to get up. Where's the time for 
enjoyin’ it to come in? 


A young lady visiting for the first time 
in the country, was alarmed at the ap- 
proach of agow. She was too frightened 
to run, and shaking her parasol at the 
animal, she said in a very stern tone: 
**Lie down, sir! lie down!” 


‘“‘What are you doing now, Thomas?” 
asked the minister. ‘‘I am a writer for 
the press,” said the lad, proudly. ‘In- 
deed, you are quite young for that. What 
do you write?” “I direct wrappers.”— 
Washington Critic. 











Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them come 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me’ Mas. OC. L 
THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my syste’ 
purifies my blood, sharpens pay, tite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weight in ae I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 
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Pretty dears, is for you.” Is it strange 


or oce of property must pay her full 
share of the taxes, pnt yet be deprived of 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from havi 
had placed im his hands by an Rast India mise 
the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
and anent cure of Con- 
atarrh, Asthma and all 
Afiections, also @ positive and 
ervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
reparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ng with stamp, naming this paper, W A. 
Nores, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. ¥- 








Looking Backward; 
2000-1887. 


By Epwarp Br.uamy, author of “Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,” “Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. 
12mo. $1.50. 


“That remarkable and fascinating novel which 
sO many are now reading.”—E. C. StepMay, in 
The Critic. 

“A thoroughly fresh, bright, original and re- 
markable romance.”—Boston Home Journal. 

“Immensely interesting and immensely sug- 
gestive.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“Is it a beautiful dream? It is all full of sug- 
gestion for the most practical as well as for those 
who love to indulge in day-dreams.”—New York 
Tribuna 


The World’s Verdict 


By Marx Hopkins, Jr. $1.50. 


“It is a story of American life in Paris and 
Nice, with picturesque Russian and French ac- 
cessories, and evinces a wonderful story-telling 
faculty and!cosmopolitan spirit.” —Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. ' 

“A more wholesome and finely conceived story 
has seldom appeared of late.”—Boston Traveller. 


By the author of “THE STORY OF MARGA- 
RET KENT.” 


Queen Money. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“The book fairly sparkles with happy hits.”— 
N. Y. Home Journal. 

“Inimitable as was ‘The Story of Margaret 
Kent,’ the present novel of ‘Queen Money’ is a far 
more complete novel, considered as a work of 
art, and also in point of interest. In fact there 
can be no hesitancy in pronouncing that it will 
not only be the nevel of the season, but even of 
this decade.” — Boston Traveller. 


Harvard Reminiscences 


By A. P. Peanopy, D. D., LL. D. $1.25. 


“His ‘Reminiscences’ identify him pleasantly 
with other personal memories of the departed, 
and the book willendear him anew to the living.” 
—Boston Herald. 


EDITH. 
A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 


FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CO.,_ 
' Neo. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 


“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 
ter; ample variety.”— National can. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptey, ete.” 
—Brookiyn Eagle. : 

“The author has great skill in 
reader with different phases of life.”"— 

“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.”— The Capital. 


ECHOES FROM 


The Golden West, 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA. 


THE REVIEW, a monthly Magazine, devoted 
to the Moral, Social and Commercial Interests of 
this famous Winter and Summer Resort. An expo- 
nent of the principles . equality without regard to 
sex. A non-sex standard of morality, temperance, 
and of any and all movements which tend to elevate 
humanity. ° 

If you wish to know something of this far-off 
country, that is now being visited by thousands from 
all parts of the civilized world, 


nting the 








SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE REVIEW, 


$1.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free. 
Address 


REVIEW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


158 and 160 Pacific Avenue, 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 carte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded 1n 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 








Outlooks | 


OW SOCIETY, LITERATURE AND POLITIOS. | 


By Epwin Percy Wurrrte. 12mo. Gilt | 
top. $1.50; in half-calf, $3.00. 

The Swearing Habit.—Domestic Service.—Re- | 
ligion and Scientific Theories.—American Princi- 
ples.—Slavery, and its Principles, Development 
and Expedients.—*Lord” Bacon.—Lowell as a 
Prose Writer.—In Dickens-land; and other 
essays. 


TICKNOR & CO., 8oston. 
HELPS FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 


In addition to a large Instruction Book such as the 


New England Conservatory Method, 
(for the Piano) ($3), every pupil needs a great deal 


of easy music for practice. This is foundin 
a very cheap and convenient form in 


Olarke's Dollar Instructor for Piano, $1.00 
Bellak’s Analytical Method for Piano, .75 
Winner's Ideal Method for Piano, - .50 
Fairy Fingers, Becut.- - ~- 1,00 


Of collections of Studies and Exercises for Piano, 
we publish no less than Two Hundred and Thirty! 
Please send for lists and catalogues. 














Handy Books for Music Learners are: 
Construction, Tuning and Care of the Piano. 60 


5,000 Musical Terms. ADAMS. - ,7§ 
A compact Dictionary. 15 


Kinkel's Oopy Book, $4u%.* 

Very useful musical writing-book. . 

Stainer’s Dictionary (or Uyclopadia), 4.00 
Pxofusely illustrated. 





First-Class and Very Successful Collections of 
Piano Music are: 
1,00 


Olassical Pianist, 42 FINE PIECES. 
Piano Olassics, 44 PmcES. - ~- 1,00 
Young People’s Classics, 53 Piano Pieces] .00 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $1.50 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
during the present 
month, will receive the 

ree patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness. 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After Jan, Ist the 
pores of DRESS will 
ine: 
and 





to one dollar’s worth «.f 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the le 

Send Lb cents for sam- 
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TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A 8Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, DL, 
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WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 
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THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity. 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
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A Good Investment for Women, 


Stock in the Woman’s Temperance Publica 
tion Association. It publishes The Union S*,nal, 
Der Deutsch- Amerikaner, The Young C>.sader, 
Ouk and wy Leaf, besides a full line of T’ uwwperance 
Literature. Owns its own poblishing p'aut, and can 
show a dollar’s worth of machinery for every dollar 
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SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest otras of Paper Hangings 
Borders, oes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN. 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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BOsTUN WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The next regular meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be held 
March 5, at 7.30 P. M., in Charlestown, at 
the house of Mrs. Dodge, 40 Winthrop 
Street. Mr. H. B. Blackwell will give the 
address. There will be other speakers, 
music, recitations, etc. Last year’s mem- 
bere please come prepared to renew sub- 
scriptions. Take Charlestown (Main 
Street) car at Temple Place or Scollay 


Square, and get out at Winthrop Street. 
L. A. H. 
——_ooo—__——_- 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MEDFORD 


A public meeting will be held in Med- 
ford, Monday, March 5, at 7.30 P. M., in 
the M. E. Church. Rev. J. P. Abbott 
(Baptist) will preside. Addresses by Mrs. 
8. S. Fessenden, Superintendent Franchise 
Mass. W. C. T. U., Henry B. Blackwell, 
Cora Scott Pond, Rev. L. D. Bragg 
(Methodist), of Medford, and if illness 
does not prevent, Mrs. Abby D. Saxe, 
president of Medford W. C.T.U. Music 


will be furnished. 
Cora Scott POND. 
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ROCKLAND MEETING. 


A meeting will be held as follows: Rock- 
land, Friday, March 9, at 7.30 P. M., 
Channing Hall. Addresses by Mrs. 8. 
S. Fessenden, Supt. Franchise Mass. 
W.C. T. U., Miss Cora Seott Pond, Miss 
H. B. Loud, Rev. Jesse H. Jones. Violin- 
ist, Miss Beth C. Howland. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WIVES, 


A Legislative hearing was given on Mon- 
day, at the State House, upon a petition of 
Samuel E. Sewall, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Ednah D. Cheney, and others, 
and was continued on Thursday, Feb. 23. 
Mr. Sewall submitted bills: 

1. To give mothers the equal care, cus- 
tody and education of their minor chil- 
dren. 

2. To give married women a right to ap- 
point guardians for their minor children 
by will. 

3. To repeal the act of 1887 limiting in- 
heritance of personal property. 

4. To regulate and equalize the descent 
of personal property between husband and 
wife. 

5. To equalize courtesy and dower, and 
the descent of real estate between husband 
and wife. 

6. To enable husbands and wives to 
make gifts, contracts, and conveyances di- 
rectly with one another, and to authorize 
suits between them. 

Addresses in support of the petitions 
were made by Mr. Sewall, Mrs. Cheney, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stone, Miss Lelia J. 
Robinson, Mr. G. Fall, George A. O. Ernst, 
H. B. Blackwell, and others. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 








Through your columns I[ wish to correct 
two mistakes which have occurred, owing, 
it is suggested, to a lack of plainness in 
the wording of the call of the Internationa! 
Council of Women, issued by the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, June 1, 1887. 

In the call the phrasing is: ‘‘It is, how- 
ever, neither intended nor desiredthat dis- 
cussions in the International Council shall 
be limited to questions touching the po- 
litical rights of women. Formal invitations 
requesting the appointment of delegates will 
be issued to representative organizations in 
every department of woman’s work. Liter- 
ary clubs, art unions, temperance unions, 
labor leagues, missionary, peace and moral 
purity societies, charitable, professional, 
educational and industrial associations will 
thus be offered equal opportunity with suf- 
frage societies, to be represented in what 
should be the ablest and most imposing 
body of women ever assembled.” 

The words “representative organiza- 
tions,” were intended to refer to nationally 
organized bodies, or (where in any work 
which bad assumed important dimensions 
none such existed) to such parent associa- 
tions as were regarded as of primal import- 
ance by the other associations in the same 
line of work. In accordance with this 
plan, for instance, the National W. C. T. 
U., the World’s W. C. T. U., and the Cana- 
dian W. C. T. U. were all invited, the num- 
ber of delegates mentioned in the invita- 
tions varying according to the importance 





of the organization. The impression exists 
in some quarters that local W. ©. T. 
Unions are free to send delegates; this is 
a mistake. 

The International Council, though called 
by the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is not the Annual Convention of N. W. 
8S. A. This Convention is announced for 
April 3 and 4, and delegates elected by 
State or local woman suffrage associations 
upon the new basis of representation of 
the N. W. S. A. are delegates simply to 
the Annual Conyention, and not to the In- 
ternational Council of Women. 

RACHEL G. FOSTER, 
Cor. Sec’y N. W. 8. A. 

Secretary of Committee of Arrangements of the 

International Councii of Women. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The temperance and woman suffrage 
coalition has proved effective. The Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, last 
Tuesday, on motion of Mr. Daniel J.. Milli- 
ken, chairman of the House Committee on 
Woman Suftrage, substituted the license 
suftrage bill for the adverse report of the 
committee, by a vote of 118 to 95; or 123 
to 100, pairs included. This is three more 
than a majority of the whole body, and in- 
dicates a strong probability of success. 

Mr. Symonds, of Salem, made an unsuc- 
cessful effort to limit debate to half an 
hour. No one spoke in opposition. After 
a few brief and forcible remarks by Mr. 
Milliken, the yeas and nays were taken, 
the bill substituted, and its consideration 
assigned to next Tuesday. We give the 
yeas and nays in another column. 

Every candid opponent or honest doubt- 
er ought to be glad to have woman suf- 
frage tested to this extent. “A tree is 
known by its fruits.” If woman’s partici- 
pation in politics is the terrible thing rep- 
resented, the best way to defeat it is to 
give it a fair trial. 

In the Senate, Feb. 24, reconsideration 
had been defeated, on a tie of 17 to 17, by 
the casting vote of President Boardman. 
But the case is not settled. ‘The women’s 
license suffrage would have been carried, 
the day before, if Senator Marble had not 
been called away by sickness in his fami- 
ly, or if Senator Hartwell’s pair had not 
miscarried. And reconsideration would 
have prevailed on Friday, if Tucker and 
Keith of the Cape had not miscalculated 
the time when the vote was to be taken. 
Nor is it likely that the imposing weight 
of the House vote will be without effect 
upon the Senate. When one hundred and 
eighteen Republican members vote for the 
bill, and all the Democrats but five vote 
against it, the bill will commend itself to 
Republican senators as one which they 
ought not lightly to antagonize. When 
the liquor interest votes solid against it, 
senators like Gleason, of New Braintree, 
and McAlpine, of Lawrence, should not 
fail to support it. H. B. B. 
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CONCERNING INDIVIDUALISM. 











Mrs. Corbin says that the woman suf- 
frage movement is based upon individual- 
ism, and that individualism is destruc- 
tive to ‘“‘the home, the church, and the 
State.” 

Individualism, in its bad sense, means 
simply selfishness. Now, why should it 
make a woman selfish to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the affairs of her country, 
or to be recognized as worthy of having 
her opinion counted ? 

A woman who is a stockholder in any 
business eorporation has a vote in its 
affairs in virtue of her stock. The sug- 
gestion that this tends to make her selfish 
would be laughed at as preposterous. It 
is a matter of simple equity. It is likewise 
a matter of simple equity that a woman 
who has as large a stake in the commu- 
nity as her brother should have a vote as 
well as be. As George William Curtis 
says: 

‘A woman may vote as a stockholder 
upon a railroad from one end of the coun- 
try to another. But if she sells her stock 
and buys a house with the money, she has 
no voice in the laying out of the road be- 
fore her door, which her house is taxed to 
keep and pay for.” 

It seems to many of us self-evident that 
all who pay taxes should have a voice in 
regard to the expenditure of the tax- 
money, unless they are plainly disquali- 
fied by nature. 

As a matter of fact, equity is whole- 
some, and injustice injurious. A system 
of equal rights for all does not tend to de- 
velop selfishness, but every system of des- 
potism does. It is obvious that this must 
be so in the case of the despot. To teach 
a man that he belongs to the superior sex, 
that his wife exists for him and not he for 
her, that it is her duty to be completely 
submissive to him, and tosacrifice herself to 
him ip every way—the manifest tendency 
of this is to foster and intensify the selfish 
individualism of the husband to the high- 
est degree. It is a sign of the large 
amount of good there is in human nature 
that so many men escaped being spoiled 
by a system of teaching which was uni- 








versal until very lately, and whose logical 
tendency would have been to make every 


man a pig. 
The effect of such teaching upon women 
is often bad as well. It may turn a woman 


who is naturally gentle and self-sacrific- 
ing into a marvel of self-abnegation; but 
upon a woman who is naturally selfish the 
effect is apt to be the very reverse. We 
have all known women who, in return for 
having no rights, seemed to expect all 
sorts of privileges; and who, while they 
would have thought it shocking to ask for 
a fair field, demanded unlimited favor. 
John Stuart Mill says: 

“There are women, as there are’ men, 
whom equality of consideration will not 
suti-ly; with whom thee is no peace 
while any will or wish is regard but 
their own. But legal subordination+ends 
to make such characters among women 
more, rather than less, frequent. If the 
man exerts his whole power, the woman is, 
of course, crushed; but if she is treated 
with indulgence, and permitted to assume 
power, there is no rule to set limits to her 
encroachments. The law, not determin- 
ing her rights, but theoretically allowing 
her none at all, practically declares that 
the measure of what she has a right to is 
what she can contrive to get.” 

Moreover, it is unfair to men to seek to 
give women a monopoly of some of the 
finest Christian virtues. To quote again 
from John Stuart Mill: 

“T believe that equality of rights would 
abate the exuggerated self-abnegation 
which is the present artificial ideal of fem- 
inine character, and that a good woman 
would not be more self-sacrificing than 
the best man; bur, on the‘pther hand, 
men would be much more unselfish and 
self-sacriticing than at present, because 
they would no longer be taught to worship 
their own will as such a grand thing that 
it is actually the law for another rational 
being.” 


The unlovely ‘‘anti-man” spirit which 
occasionally shows itself among women is 
merely the reaction against an equally un- 
lovely arrogance among men; as boughs 
bent violently aside in passing through a 
thicket fly back and hit one in the face. 
We nowhere find, for instance, a blue- 
eyed man going through the world with 
arms akimbo, angrily asserting that he is 
just as good as a black-eyed man; because 
black-eyed men do not lay claim to any 
special superiority over their fellows. 
When women are no longer treated as an 
inferior sex, there will be no more occa- 
sion for an ugly and ill-tempered assertion 
of equality on the part of a woman than 
on the part of a man with blue eyes. 

The spirit that resists oppression and 
stands up for its rights is not the most 
amiable in the world; but that element in 
human nature has been a great means of 
grace to tyrants, big and little. It is just 
as respectable in a woman us it is in a 
man, and just as respectable now as it was 
in 1776. ‘The only way to get rid of it is 
to remove the grievance. Castelar said: 
“To destroy extreme provincialism, there 
is no better means than to satisfy the just 
demands of the provinces.” To destroy ex- 
treme individualism, there is no better 
means than to satisfy the just demands of 
the individual. 

Mrs. Corbin says: 

‘*Conservative women have hitherto felt 
that the cause of woman suffrage was one 
which carried the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion within itself, and while it remained 
in the hands of that type of women who 
originally controlled it, the conclusion 
was probably a safe one; but now that it 
is receiving the support of socialists on 
the one hand, and of the Temperance Union 
upon the other, the time would seem to 
have come for Christian people to consider 
the question of whether they are prepared 
to give up the idea of a State based upon 
the home, and substitute for it a promis- 
cuous herding of men and women having 
identical rights and privileges, and equally 
exempt from marriage bonds and parental 
responsibility, or whether they still believe 
that the perfection of the human race is to 
be wrought out through a closer applica- 
tion of Christian doctrine and teachings to 
those institutions which are native to the 
race and confirmed by God’s word—name- 
ly, the home, the church, the State.” 


The slur upon the early woman’s rights 
women is wholly unwarranted. ‘hey 
based their demand upon the fundamenial 
bed-rock of justice, and sooner or later 
their cause was sure to prevail. But the 
great accession of strength that the move- 
ment has received of late years through 
the W. C. T. U. is proof that individual- 
ism is not the strongest impelling force 
with most women. ‘‘Women never fight 
like this for themselves,” said an obser- 
vant spectator at a great mass-meeting 
of Englishwomen assembled to demand 
the franchise. The love of justice and a 
sense of personal dignity aroused a few 
women of high intelligence to the wish for 
suffrage, and the same causes are arousing 
more and more of them every year. But 
there are comparatively few persons who 
care much about what seems to them an 
abstract injustice, even if it be practiced 
against themselves. Moreover, with most 
women the instinct of self-assertion is 
weaker, and the instinct of sympathy 
stronger, than with men. It has been 
only as women saw, or thought they saw, 
that they could use the suffrage for the 





benefit of those whom they loved better 
than themselves, that they have come to 
desire it in great numbers. We may re- 
Joice in the fact or lament it, according to 
our respective points of view, but there is 
no doubt that where the cry ‘For self- 
protection” will rally one woman to the 
cause of woman snffrage, the cry “For 
home protection” will rally twenty. This 
is proof enough that selfishness on the 
part of women does not lie at the bottom 
of their demand for the suffrage. 

It is not easy to see why woman suffrage 
should destroy the home, or lead to the 
alarming moral consequences that Mrs. 
Corbin predicts. There is no logical con- 
nection between nniversal suffrage and uni- 
versal isoworality. Lt willhurdly bevlaimed 
that women at present have more lax 
notions than men in regard to the obliga- 
tions of social purity. Indeed, “Ouida” 
and other advocates of loose theories op- 
pose woman suffrage on the very ground 
that women would punish offences against 
the home with too great severity. If 


*women were allowed to vote to-morrow, 


the majority of them certainly would not 
vote for “the abrogation of marriage and 
parental responsibility.” Is there any- 
thing in a deeper study of political econ- 
omy to make them favor such views? 
On the contrary, in the opinion of most of 
us, wider knowledge would simply re- 
inforce women’s instinctive horror of im- 
purity with reasons and arguments of the 
weightiest character. It is not from equal 
rights and a broader education that im- 
morality is likely to result, but rather 
from ignorance and frivolity, and an 
unequal standard of morals for men and 
women. 

To say that woman suffrage will subvert 
“the home, the church and the State,” is 
to imply that these institutions are all 
based upon the absolute authority of one 
sex over the other, as their corner-stone. 
The advocates of woman suffrage believe, 
on the other hand, that this absolute 
authority is incompatible with the perfect 
development either of the home, the 
church, or the State ; of the State, because 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” and 
the only known method of giving politi- 
cal consent is by the ballot; of the church, 
because in the ideal church of the future 
“there shall be neither Jew nor Greek, 
there shall be neither bond nor free, there 
shall be neither male nor female;” of the 
home, because, as Charles Kingsley said, 
‘Wherever a man and wife are really 
happy together, it is by ignoring and de- 
spising, not by asserting, the subordina- 
tion of woman to man.” And we believe, 
moreover, that all this is only ‘ta closer 
application of Christian doctrine to the 


home, the church and the State.” 
A. 8. B. 
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IS IT NOT TRUE? 


An esteemed friend writes: 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am grieved and disappointed to see in 
your last number the short reference made 
to Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. It is a well- 
known fact that she is not a suftragist, and, 
from her point of view, thinks it her duty 
to do certain things which would seem 
quite unnecessary to a suffragist. Have 
you aright to assert that Mrs. Wells ‘‘is in 
full accord with every drunkard and 
drunkard-maker in the State,” and does 
not the cause of woman suffrage lose much 
more than it gains by such an assertion? 

A WORKER IN THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AND TEMPERANCE ('AUSE. 

Dorchester, Feb. 25. 


Every liquor-dealer, rum-seller, and 
drunkard who beats his wife and terror- 
izes his children, opposes the right of 
women to vote on the liquor license. The 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL is not responsible for 
the fact that Mrs. Wells, the president of 
the Moral Education Society, agrees with 
them in this opposition, and sends a letter 
to every legislator warning him to vote 
against the suffrage bill. That Mrs. Wells 
is conscientious does not alter the fact 
that she is one with them in opposing the 
right of the bruised and beaten wife to a 
voice on the one question of her own pro- 
tection. 
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BEDFORD LEAGUE. 


The Bedford Woman Suffrage League 
was organized at the home of Mrs. A. T. 
Bacon, on Friday, Feb. 17, at 3 P. M., 
with twenty-three members. Mrs. Lunt 
kindly entertained the writer. Officers 
were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. A. T. Bacon. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. C. F. Smith, Dr. 8. A. 
Lucinda Bacon. 


Executive ittee—Mrs. 8S. C. 
A. E. Brown, Mrs. Levi Webber, Mrs. 8. J. F. 
Brown, Mrs. Clara D. Smith. 

Some of the Bedford ladies understand 
more than school suffrage and the license 
question. For the town funds have run out. 
It will take $300 more to keep the streets 
lighted. They have set out to raise this 
money, and gentlemen commend them for 
it. One wh talked the loudest against 
women dabbling in town affairs consented 
to have his son take partin me local the- 





atricals ed by these ladies for the 
purpose of raising this $300. C. 8. P. 
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TAUNTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The sixty-fifth Massachusetts League 
was organized Feb. 24, at the home of Mrs. 
Joho Hawkins, with a membership of 
twenty-seven. 

ee ae Jobn -. 

Treasurer— Dr. oat | 
Mrs. John Hawkins and Mrs. T. J. Lothrop 
kindly entertained us during our work in 
the city. C. 8. P. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL ITEMS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Although the Western railroads have 
not yet acceded to the one-third return 
ticket reduction, the delegates and friends 
going to the Council should secure certifi- 
cates from their ticket agents to St. Louis, 
Chicago, or other points on the line of the 
Central Association, that they may have 
the requisite papers in Washington, if the 
Western Association should, at a late day, 
as we confidently hope, make the conces- 
sion. 

The Riggs House and other first-class 
hotels will reduce their prices to $3 a day, 
for two personsina room. Other hotels 
will be $2.50 and $2. Persons wishing less 
expensive board can rent a room for two 
at $5 a week, take their meals at a restaur- 
ant, and bring their expenses down to $8 
or $10 a week. All the friends wishing 
assistance in securing homes should ad- 
dress the chairman of our committee, 
Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, Riggs House, 
Washington, D. C. 

A daily paper, containing a full report 
of the proceedings of the Council, will be 
sent to all the members of the National 
W. 5S. A., and to all persons who contrib- 
ute to the Council a sum not less than one 
dollar. 

Mrs. McLaren, of Edinburgh, sister of 
John Bright, M. P., writes that Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant, of London, will represent 
the Scotch Societies in the Council. The 
delegates from Finland, Baroness Gripen- 
berg and Miss Lilla Trygg, are to sail 
March 8. Mrs. Stanton is to sail on the 
same day, and will hasten on to Washing- 
ton, stopping only one day in New York. 

Miss Taylor and Mrs. Scatcherd are con- 


fidently expected. 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 
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SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION IN KANSAS. 





GLENLOCK, KAN., FEB. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our society is challenged by anti- 
suffragists to debate the question of equa) 
suffrage. We want reliable references 
for argument, as soon as they can be had; 
also extra leaflets of your own choosing, 
such as you think suitable to meet objec- 
tions. Here the favorite mode of attack- 
ing the reform is to say that woman’s 
brain is not as large as man’s, therefore 
she is inferior in mental capability; also 
that she cannot work roads as men do, 
and cannot become a soldier, therefore 
she is mentally and physically incapable 
of exercising the franchise. Have you a 
leaflet giving a brief history of the efforts 
to obtain equal suffrage, the first agitators 
of the movement, and first conventions 
held? Many false statements are made in 
reference to these. 

Our association has appropriated three 
dollars for leaflets, for distribution in our 
county. It consists of fifty-one members, 
including the best people of our town and 
vicinity. Mary LInGo. 
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RECEPTION IN MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, Micu., Fes. 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal :' 

The pleasantest occasion of the season 
was a reception given on Monday evening, 
Feb. 13, by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Knaggp of 
this city, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. M. A. 
Root, upon their return from the Boston 
Bazaar. There were about thirty-five 
guests present, and an interesting pro- 
gramme was supplemented by a fine colla- 
tion. The entertainment opened with an 
address of welcome by the hostess, beauti- 
fully recited by Miss Camilla Knaggs- 
Toasts were prepared by Mrs. Knaggs 
with her usual grace and wit. 

To the toast, “Our Honored President,” 
Mrs. M. E. Root said she had met many 
presidents of the older suffrage societies 
in Eastern States. She paid tribute to 
them and to the progress of the cause by 
a poetic word-picture of eurly sunrise 
among the Alps. First but a glinting of 
light upon the loftiest summit; then 4 
brightening of peak after peak, while all 
was cloud and fog below; but, as the sup 
rose higher, the clouds dispersed, and the 
whole landscape stood revealed in the 
glory of morning. Thus it was with this 
great reform, appealing to the broadest 
minds and to hearts most sympathetic for 
humanity. 

The next toast was ‘The Boston Bazaar; 
Our Michigan Delegates.” Mrs. Doe, presi- 
dent of the Michigan E. 8. A., responded, 
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ebate the question of equal 
want reliable references 
as soon as they can be had; 
ets of your own choosing, 
nk suitable to meet objec- 
e favorite mode of attack- 
1 is to say that woman’s 
| large as man’s, therefore 
in mental capability; also 
%t work roads as men do, 
come a soldier, therefore 
y and physically incapable 
he franchise. Have you a 
brief history of the efforts 
suffrage, the first agitators 
ent, and first conventions 
ilse statements are made in 
28. 
ion has appropriated three 
ets, for distribution in our 
sists of fifty-one members, 
est people of our town and 
Mary LInGo. 
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TION IN MICHIGAN. 
ry, Micu., Fes. 18, 1888. 


Journal:' 

est occasion of the season 
1 given on Monday evening, 
,and Mrs. J. W. Knaggp of 
nor of Mr. and Mrs. M. A. 
sir return from the Boston 
e were about thirty-five 
, and an interesting pro- 
ipplemented by a fine colla- 
ertainment opened with ap 
ome by the hostess, beauti- 
by Miss Camilla Knaggs- 
repared by Mrs. Knaggs 
grace and wit. 

“Our Honored President,” 
ot said she had met many 
the older suffrage societies 
ates. She paid tribute to 
e progress of the cause by 
i-picture of eurly sunrise 
s. First but a glinting of 
2 loftiest summit; then 4 
peak after peak, while all 
fog below; but, as the sup 
e clouds dispersed, and the 
pe stood revealed in the 
ng. Thus it was with this 
appealing to the broadest 
earts most sympathetic for 


st was ‘“*The Boston Bazaar; 
Delegates.” Mrs. Doe, presi- 
shigan E. 8. A., responded, 
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giving a résumé of the Bazaar, its invita- 
tion to sister States, and Michigan’s re- 
sponse. Hearty tribute was paid to the 


The programme concluded with a 
chorus, “Neither Delay nor Rest,” com- 
by Mrs. Fannie Holden Fowler, of 
Manistee, upon the motto borne upon the 
State banner. Its crimson folds of plush 
and silk formed a background upon which 
the golden letters, ‘Michigan E. 8. A.,” 
and the unresting motto stood out in bright 
relief behind the welcome faces and fig- 
ures of the two friends in whose honor the 
entertainment was given. MICHIGAN. 


~~ 
oo 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN OHIO. 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
in Cleveland, on the 23d inst., Mrs. 
Darius Cadwell presided. Mrs. Casement 
reported the work accomplished to date. 
Municipal suffrage petitions have been for- 
warded to Hon. H. G. Tyron and by him 
presented to the Legislature. Mrs. Case- 
ment wrote one hundred and forty-five 
letters to members, in behalf of these 
petitions. She received fifty-six replies, 
some favoring, some opppsing, some not 
decided. On the 17th, Hon. Mr. Kennedy 
introduced the following bill : 


Szction 1. That Section 1727 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ohio be so amended as to read as 
follows: Sec. 1727. A person who, at the time 
of an election f pal officers, is an elector 

, and resides in the ward, or 
corporation if there be no wards, in which he 
offers to vote, is a qualified elector; and every 
woman, born or naturalized in the United States, 
and who is at the time of such election above the 
age of twenty-one years, and who at the time of 
such election has been a resident of the State for 
the year then last past, and of the tion 
for thirty days then last past, and resides in the 
ward, or if there be no wards, in 
which she o to vote, is a qualified elector at 
all municipal elections; and in all municipal cor- 
porations where electors are by law required to 
register, such woman shall be permitted to reg- 
ister for the purpose of voting at municipal elec- 
tions the same as male-electors are permitted and 
required to do; and such female electors shall in 
all respects conform to such stration laws, 
and to all other laws applicable to municipal 
elections which may at any such election be in 
force, and shall be liable to the same penalties 
for violation of such®election law, the same as 
male persons, and the elections shall be held and 
conducted, in all res , in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in case of township elections. 

Szc.2. That said original Sec. 1727 is here- 


by repealed. 

Src. 3. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

Regret was expressed that Gov. Foraker 
had failed to recommend woman suffrage 
in his address this winter, as he had been 
asked to do by many Ohio women. Two 
delegates were appointed to attend the 
Women’s International Council in Wash- 
ington the last week in March. It was 
decided to hold the Annual Meeting on 
Wednesday and Thursday of the second 
week of May, at Chillicothe. Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, ever dear to Chillicothe people, 
is to be one of the speakers. Others will 
be secured in the near future. Mrs. Cad- 
well and Dr. Baldwin were appointed a 
committee on railroad rates. The treas- 
urer reported about sixty dollars in the 
treasury. 

A lunch was served during the noon 
hour, when an informal talk was enjoyed, 
and at 3 P. M. the meeting adjourned. All 
delegates to the May convention are re- 
quested to wear the suffrage badge of 
yellow ribbon. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








NEw YORK, FEB. 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The sessions of the Legislature were re- 
sumed this week, the Assembly once more 
convening in the Assembly Chamber, 
which has been rendered safe by props 
placed under the defective ceiling. With- 
in a week or two a vote may be expected 
in one house or the other. Friends through- 
out New York State are urged to bend afl 
their efforts to securing favorable action 
from their senators and assemblymen. 
The appeal for a national enrollment has 
met with a good response from many 
counties. These lists of names will be 
shown to the representatives from the dif- 
ferent districts, but from some counties 
there has been no response whatever, and 
even where many names have been sent, 
there should be no relaxation of eflort. A 
more effective means of influencing votes 
is by letters. If any woman who desires 
the success of this measure will write a 
letter to the senator and member from her 
district, and will also secure the signatures 
of two or three influential men to a letter 
urging these to vote for the bill, the effect 
will be most important. 

The meetings of the Society for Politi- 
cal Study have proved so interesting that 
many members desire to have them con- 
tinue through April. We are now discus- 
sing the powers of Congress. Friends in 
the city who have not yet attended the 
meetings, are reminded that they are held 
every Tuesday at 3 P. M., in the parlors 
of the N. W. C. T. U., 3 East Fourteenth 


Preparations for the annual convention 
of the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association are being pushed. Delegates 





will, as usual, be entertained by Dr. 
Nancy Miller, 40 West Twenty-sixth 
Street. Letters of inquiry may be ad- 
dressed to the president, 
LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


++ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new women’s paper has been started 
in Greece. 

Frederick Douglass was seventy-one last 
Tuesday. 

There are twenty-five women studying 
at the Boston Institute of Technology. 

Mauston, Wis., bas a prohibition brass 
band composed entirely of young ladies. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has 648 members, a gain of 113 over last 
year. 

A bill has passed the Iowa Legislature 
which provides that of the five trustees for 
the hospital for the insane, one may be a 
woman. 

The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice held 
its twelfth annual meeting Feb. 28. Very 
interesting addresses were made. 

The National W. 8S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular monthly meeting on Fri- 
day of last week. The chief items of news 
for the month were enumerated. 

The Indianapolis Woman’s News has 
raised paragraphing toa fine art. It can 
get more into less space than almost any 
paper we know. 

The first W. C. T. U. in Mexico has been 
formed in the city of Mexico, with Mrs. E. 
G. Taber as president. The Spanish lan- 
guage will be used in conducting the work. 

On Wednesday evening, March 7, Mis$ 
Lelia J. Robinson will give, at the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, a free lecture on the ‘*Law Con- 
cerning Marriage.” 

The March Forum will contain an arti- 
cle on ‘*‘Woman’s Mental Status,” by Rev. 
D. P. Livermore. It will be a statement 
of the aims and the outlook of the woman 
suffragists. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin will conduct 
the ‘*Mother’s Meeting” at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Street, on Tuesday, March 6, at 
3 P. M. These meetings are free to all 
women. 

The author of that interesting story, 
“The Gates Girls’ Success,” recently pub- 
lished in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, is Mrs. 
Sarah Bierce Scarborough, not Mrs. Sarab 
Pierce Scarborough. Her name was mis- 
printed by a typographical error. 





When Rev. Annie H. Shaw was givinga 
temperance lecture at Ludington, Mich., 
the whiskey men set fire to the hall, which 
had at the time seven hundred people in 
it. The audience escaped, but the meet- 
ing was effectually broken up. 


In the New York Legislature a bill has 
been introduced to amend the act for the 
founding of a State Women’s Asylum, by 
providing for thirteen women members of 
the governing board; a bill also to raise the 
legal age for marriage to eighteen for 
males and fifteen for females. 

Mrs. Franklyn Howland read an essay 
on ‘*tHome” before the South Bristol 
(Mass.) Farmer's Club, full of excellent 
suggestions. It was ‘‘woman’s day” with 
the club, and the home side was well pre- 
sented. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
will hold its March meeting in the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL parlors, 3 Park Street, next 
Tuesday, at 3 P. M. “Shorthand for 
Journalists” will be discussed by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, of the Christian Regis- 
ter, and others. 


The Boston Herald, in successive edi- 
torials, shows the inconsistency of legis- 
lators who voted to submit a prohibitory 
constitutional amendment, and yet vote 
against local option on the granting of 
liquor licenses, by women voters for school 
committee. 

The Philadelphia Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has a whole 
museum of instruments of torture which 
have been confiscated at different times by 
the society. The Philadelphia Press says : 
“It is worthy of notice that none of the 
implements were used by women.” 

Mr. John R. Effinger lately read before 
the Englewood (I11.) Equal Suffrage Club 
a paper on “‘Women in the Professions,” 
which is one of the most interesting pres- 
entations of the question we have seen. It 
is published in full by the Englewood 
Evening Call, and is a perfect treasury of 
facts. 

The Englishwoman's Review gives high 
praise to Mr. Pellew’s pamphlet, ‘‘Woman 
and the Commonwealth.” It says, in con- 
clusion: ““The pamphlet is so good that 
extracts from it might, with great advan- 
tage, be republished herein England. We 
say extracts advisedly, because some of 
the arguments are occupied with municipal 
suffrage, of which we have no need here.” 


. 





Mrs. Mumford is an intelligent and effi- 
cient member of the Twenty-ninth Ward 
School Board in Philadelphia. But the 
“narrow gauge puliticians” did their ut- 
most to crowd her out. The Ledger says: 
“There should be at least two such women 
in every one of the thirty-one wards or 
sections all the time.” 

Julius Eichberg, a Boston music teacher, 
and the composer of “‘The Doctor of Al- 
cantara,” one of the most popular light 
operas ever written, says he finds that 
girls make quite as good violinists as 
young men. If there were not so many 
of the latter in the field, he believes that 
there would be a large demand for the 
former in opera and theatre orchestras. 


Miss Martha N. Pierce has for several 
years filled the place of station agent, post- 
mistress, and agent for Adams’ Express, 
in Charles River Village, a part of Need- 
ham, Mass. As she does her work in a 
satisfactory manner, it is another pleasant 
instance of a woman’s capability to do 
something once supposed to belong only 
to men. 


The third quarterly meeting of the Bour- 
bon County Equal Suffrage Suciety con- 
venes at Hiattville, Kan., March 2 and 3. 
The meeting will be addressed by Rev. S. 
L. Stoner and wife; Mrs. L. V. Watkins, 
district organizer; Mrs. H. M. Benton, 
president of the Fort Scott W. C. T. U., 
and others. Good music will be furnished 
by the Hiattville Glee Club, and a large 
attendance is anticipated. 


Mr. Gleason, of Worcester-Hampshire, 
introduced from the Committee on Educa- 
tion a bill to change the name of the well- 
known Mount Holyoke Female Seminary 
to Mount Holyoke Seminary and College, 
and to authorize the corporation to grant 
‘*such honorary testimonials, and confer 
such honors, degrees and diplomas as are 
granted or conferred by any university, 
college, or seminary of learning in this 
Commonwealth.” 


Mr. Geo. 8S. Whitaker, the editor of the 
New England Farmer, who has been for 
several years past the president of the 
Massachusetts Press Association, is a firm 
friend of equal rights for women, and has 
always been found ready to do them gen- 
erous justice, whether in his editorial or 
his official capacity. It is expected that 
the newly-elected president, Mr. Marden, 
will also show himself friendly to the 
sisters. 


The Topeka Capital says while it may 
be true that the women of Lawrence first 
organized for political study in that State, 
it is by no means the only society so en- 
gaged. ‘The auxiliaries of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association, all over the State, are 
now studying State and national constitu- 
tions, municipal government and political 
economy. They also are making a study 
of parliamentary rules, and to the leading 
questions of the day they give study and 
discussion as part of their regular pro- 
gramme.” 


The eighty-eighth annyal meeting of the 
Magdalen Society of Philadelphia reports 
that of those admitted during the year, two 
were fourteen years of age; five, fifteen 
years; twelve, sixteen years; sixteen, 
seventeen years, and but four were over 
twenty. These facts show how great is 
the need of care of the young. They must 
not only be guarded, but they must be in- 
structed. Such mere babies as some of 
those inmates, could know little of the 
meaning of the steps that led them to ruin. 
How fearful was the sin of those who led 
them down! 

The proposition to give women suffrage 
on the license question passed the Massa- 
chusetts House 118 to 95, and was lost by 
one vote in the Senate. The anxious faces 
of the liquor-dealers in the lobby would 
have been an instructive sight to those 
friends of temperance who still fear that 
woman suffrage would strengthen the 
liquor interest. Whoever else may fancy 
that the majority of mothers would vote 
for dramshops, the liquor-dealers them- 
selves are under no such delusion. The 
measure has a majority of one in the Sen- 
ate when all the members are present, and 
it is hoped that it may yet pass. 


Owen’s Review, a paper of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., says: ‘A report of the Santa Cruz 
County Hospital shows twenty-two male 
inmates and one female. Man claims to 
be the stronger sex; he has the advantage 
of innumerable business opportunities that 
are denied his sister; the advantage of 
more strength in a given time, and he is 
not so hedged about by social and legal re- 
strictions. Some of ‘him,’ many of him, 
in fact, claim that woman should be de- 
nied the elective franchise because of her 
inability to bear arms in defence of the 
government, her lack of judgment and 
business capacity, and other reasons equal- 
ly unjust and fallacious ; but somehow we 
notice that the above is a fair average of 
the reports of eleemosynary institutions. 
All but two of the men are past sixty. We 
wonder what becomes of the old women. 
Queer, isn’t it?” 





EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


STER SUNDAY comes on the frst day of April. Faster 
er ED wow tanien 000 Oe eee ee 


Order at once, 


We will send a com; o Ons of Bip Beet ohy pachnase tor 
and 530 cents for 


aad of the complete ¥ gers for $56.00. 


and registe’ inv, or one ordering ‘$5.00 worth of the 
time, a $1.00 free, 


7 Prang 
a& DOUBLE 
FRINGED CARD AND A HANDSOME BIRTHDAY CARD. 
No, 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 10 and 
finer Cards from the above publishers, with a FOLDING CARD, 
also a bye OPENING IN FORM OF A GREEK CROSS, L. 


packets at one 
No. 1.—For 
& Co.’s 


packet will be sent 


and 
other Easter Cards, together with 


No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage, a choice selec- 
tion of 25 BEAUTIFUL CAKDS OF PHRANG'S and HILDESHEI- 
MER’S, including a SOUVENIR BOOKLET (retail r= cents) 


@ PANSY FOLDING CALENDAR, by L. 4 


No, 4.—For 81.00 and 8 cents for post 
0 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, 


ASTER BOOKLET and an EASTER CHERUB CARD CUT OUT IN 


FORM OF AN ANGEL'S HEAD WITH WINGS, 
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No. 5,—For 81,00 and 10 te fi 10 double fri not b 
n cents for postage, ou ag Sages canta ¢ folded), each in a separate 


envelope, together with a buok-imark mounted on silk 


No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards, 


No, 7.—For $1.00 and 8 vents for p 


4 beautifol Folding Ca’ ds and 4 Souvenir Boo! 
Salata caze tot ¢ Soovente Books, 


with appropriate selections from best authors (retail price, 25 
No. 8.—-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s, 
ie. 9. SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents, 20 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 2% 


50, 75 cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, 


which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified, 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for ®1.00 and 8 cents for postage. 
$3.00 and 30 


tter assortment, %2.00 and 10 cents for postage. 


cents fur postage and registeri 


A very choice selection, no two alike, 
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® Hi'l Linen (fines: paper made); Carter’s Staudard (variety of latest tints); Treasury 
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For 35 cents an 
above qualities d 


it paper made), we offer the following desirable boxes :— 
5 cents postage, 1 box containing 24 Shee 


ts and 24 Envelopes, of either grade of the 
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For $2.00 and 40 cents postage, 1 box containin 
new wallet size; 48 Sheets Carter’s Standard, 4 
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to a pound, sent on receipt of 1 
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eard packets, papers are the correct sizes 


48 Sheets Beacon Hill Linen, smooth and antique, 
test tints, and envelopes to watch; 4% Sheets Tren«- 
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with prices and number of sheets 
ng orders for papers with our 
fashionable correspondence, 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon St., BOSON. * 





DeLeGates and visitors to the several conven 
tions to be held in March at Washington, D. C., 
should bear in mind the excellent house kept by 
Mrs. Stockham, at 1308 F Street, near the Ebbitt 
House. It is highly recommended, and board is 
from $1.50 to $3 per day. 





Boixs, pimples, hives, ringworm, tetter, and all 
other manifestations of impure blood, are cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Lapies will —_—_ find a choice line of every- 


thing in gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 














POWDER | 


Absolutely Pure. | 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxinc PowpeErs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January {, 1889. 

We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To ali members of Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 

To all members of W. C.T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 

To ali registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 

To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 

We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FREE! 


Until Jannary, 1889, for $1.50 


The First Year, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 





WOMAQ’S JOURNAL, | 
8 Park Street, Boston. | 


For farther information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN } 
3 Park Street. ' 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 


Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Lettera. 


Edited by JOHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25, 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends, He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends, 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar* 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BARRows, D. D. 





12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood e- 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to the 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 


no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth the obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them, 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.2. 
Begins with ancestry after the biographical fashior, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 


touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, ont skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Bigiow Papers. 
From that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professur, editor. liyrateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patric patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is in the fact That the life is mainly 


told by Lowel! himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS, 8vo. illustrated, $2.50, 
_The author of Storied Holidays needs no introduc- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear gnd strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of a score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust. 

A fascinating history. 


| Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs, A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25, 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor. Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON Diaz. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 
Mrs, Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world, 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSIIIELD. 8vo, ilus- 
trated, $2.50. 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, and 
pictures that help the seeing. 


a Travel 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor: 

Please inform yom readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. he 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
pereseesey cured. I 8 be glad to send two 

Jes of my remedy PREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they send me 
their Express — ‘. er u 

Respectfully, . A. SLocum, M, 

, 181 Pear! 8:.. 


THE MARCH 
WIDE AWAKE 
20c. 


Contains a little sketch of a war incident that 
must infallibly have taken s prise had it been in 
the competition. 

Do you know of the Lothrop Literature Prizes, 
$2,000 for contributions to WIDE AWAKE? 

This page-and-a-half incident is somehow so full 
of virtue that we can scarcely bring ourselves to 
think of anything else in the number. There are 
almost eighty rich pages besides it, though. 


C, 
ew York. 








At the news-stands, or sent by the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
A WaIlr. 
(Prom the Japanese.) 
BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


Hid in the heart of the beautiful hills, 
Springs the clear fountain of swift-flowing rills; 
Clasped by the mosses, 
It stealthily creeps through the roots of the tree, 
And eagerly crosses 
The wild rocks before it, in haste to be free; 
And this is the end of its coming and going, 
This is the end of the wood-fountain’s flowing ; 
On the broad billows tossed, 
Its ripples are lost 
In the th d-fath d—the bountiful sea! 
Lamanda Park, Cal. 


coo 


NIGHT-TIME DOTH HEALING BRING. 


As on wrecked battle grounds 
Some black-robed, piteous nun 
Binds up the bleeding wounds 
When the day’s fight is done, 
So, stealing o’er the way 
Where, gairishly, has passed 
The heated, burdened day 
To wither, bruise and blast, 
Night comes in sable dress, 
With soothing, soft caress, 
To heal and sweetly bless. 











Sad eyes, which long did weep; 
Hearts—heavy, sick and worn— 
Praying for peaceful sleep ; 
Hands weary, briar-torn; 
Feet that for courted rest 
Halt by the sunset gate, 
Welcome this dark-robed guest, 
And for her coming wait. 
Bird of the broken wing, 
Cease now thy sorrowing,— 
Night-time doth healing bring. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
————_—+o#o 


IN EMBRYO, 





The egg in the shallow brown nest— 
How lifeless, how pale to the eye! 
How long it is pressed to the mother’s warm breast, 
And kept from the shafts of the sky! 
Yet listen, my sweet, 
Oh, listen, my sweet, 
And think on the changes that fall, 
For a heart is beginning to tremble and beat 
Close under the delicate wall! 


A bird is astir in the nest— 
The creature of sunshine and day; 
How little and weak, with its wide yellow beak, 
Its body all naked and gray! 
Yet listen, my dear, 
Oh, listen, my dear, 
And think on the chances that fall, 
For the carols of summer are joyful to hear, 
And hope is the rujer of all! 


As magic is wrought in the nest, 
The night is pursued by the morn, 
And surely at last from the walls of the past 
The life of the future is born. 
Then listen, my sweet, 
Oh, listen, my sweet, 
And think on the changes that fall, 
For the heart of the morrow will quicken and beat, 
And burst into being for all! 
e —Harper'’s Young People. 
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RUE. 


Dear, it is twilight time, the time of rest; 
Ah! cease that weary pacing to and fro; 
Sit down beside me in this cushioned nest, 
Warm with the brightness of our ingle glow. 
Dear, thou art troubled. Let me share thy lot 
Of shadow as I shared thy sunshine hours. 
Iam no child, though childhood, half forgot, 
Lies close behind me with its toys and flowers. 
I am a woman, waked by happy love 
To keep home’s sacred altar fire alight! 
Thou hast elected me to stand above 
All others in thine heart. I claim my right, 
Not wife alone, but mate and comrade true; 
I shared thy roses, let me share thy rue! 


Bitter? Iknowit. God hath made it so; 
But from His hand shall we take good alone, 
And evil never? Let the world’s wealth go, 
Life hath no loss which love cannot atone. 
Show me the new hard path that we must tread. 
I shall not faint nor falter by the way; 
And, be there cloud or sunshine overhead, 
I shall not fail thee to my dying day. 
But love me, love me, let our hearts and lips 
Cling closer in our sorrow than in joy; 
Let faith outshine our fortunes in eclipse, 
And love deem wealth a lost and broken toy. 
Joy made us glad, let sorrow find us true. 
God blessed our roses, He will bless our rue. 
—All the Year Round. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


GRANDMA WILOOX’S NEW YEAR'S 
DINNER. 


A Story of Heredity. 
BY MRS. CARRIE C, FAXON, 


Grandma Wilcox was not my real grand- 
ma. She went farther back as an ancestor 
than that. She was my great-grandmoth- 
er, and a wonderful woman, according to 
my mother’s ideas. 

Yet I might rightfully call her grandma, 
too, for she served in that capacity, and 
“brought up” my mother, whose own 
mother died when she was so young that 
her remembrance of her was very slight; 
in fact, so slight, that as a marvel of indus- 
try, she was never quoted to us children, 
but Grandma Wilcox was held up to us asa 
combination of wonderful characteristics, 
and equally wonderful activities. 

After an unusually hard day “trying to 
get the children to do something,”’ mother 
would say, ‘*Well, I don't know how I 
ever came by two such lazy young ‘uns; 
you never inherited it from me, nor your 
father, either,” and we used to add,—men- 
tally, of course,—"‘nor from Grandma Wil- 
cox, either.” 

“If you had walked to the big wheel, 
and spun your ten run of yarn, day in and 
day out, as I did when I was your age, 





you wouldn't be,grunting around with a 
pain in your head ora pain in your toe; 
you wouldn’t have found time. If your 
Grandma Wilcox had only lived in this 
day and generation, maybe she could have 
made some use of you. From the bottom 
of my heart I wish you were boys.” 

I think by these prefatory remarks you 
have got a pretty good inkling of some of 
our family failings, as well as virtues. 
You will certainly have discovered that 
grandma had what might have been termed 
in her day, force of character ; but in these 
days of flippant story-telling, some people 
would call it “‘sand.” Call it what you 
like, it is an excellent legacy to leave one’s 
descendants. 

In the year 1778, that is one hundred 
and ten years ago, Vermont was not the 
Vermont of to-day. Conflicting claims had 
retarded its growth, and that territory 
bounded by Lake Champlain on the west, 
and the Connecticut River on the east, was 
somewhat behind the other States in popu- 
lation. The Green Mountains running 
parallel with the lake were sparsely set- 
tled, but such inhabitants as had made 
their homes in that region were of the 
sturdy type, and as “Green Mountain 
boys” in the Revolutionary War, made a 
notable record in the days of '76. 

‘The Wilcoxes’ stony farm lay on the east 
side of the lake, and on the sunny western 
slope of the mountains. From the log- 
house perched on a rise of ground, one 
could see the blue waters of Lake Cham- 
plain in the summer-time, with Fort Ticon- 
deroga in an emerald background... To the 
left was Mount Defiance, on the summit 
of which General Burgoyne’s troops 
showed themselves the previous Fourth of 
July with a battery of heavy cannon, 
which they had drawn along the ridge by 
night, and placed in that commanding posi- 
tion. 

The scenery in summer was beautiful, 
but at this season of the year the lake was 
an ice field, the hollows were filled with 
snow, making almost a dead incline, and 
the evergreens on the mountains were bur- 
dened with their white covering. 

Grandfather was at first a ‘minute man.” 
That meant, Go when you were called, and 
no delay. If the horses were harnessed 
to the plough, leave them and start; 
though, when the messenger warned him 
out to join Ethan Allen in the taking of 
Fort Ticonderoga “in the name of. the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress,” he did stop to unloose his horses 
from the plough, that they might go home 
as a token to his wife that he was off to 
the war. 

After that, with his old flintlock gun, 
he had joined the patriots under the com- 
mand of Schuyler, had marched by way of 
Lake Champlain to Canada, and after the 
taking of Montreal, came home, his term 
of enlistment having expired. But that 
was only for grandma to buckle on his 
sword again to meet Burgoyne. The old 
forts right under their very noses had 
been recaptured by the British. 

The summer passed, and grandma, with 
Reuben’s help, had tended the farm and 
eared for the horses, cows and sheep. 
Many a time grandma had said: ‘When 
Jobn gets home, won’t he be surprised to 
find things in such good shape! The corn 
is in the crib, plenty of hay in the barn, 
and I guess he’ll enjoy having plenty of 
miik to drink.” 

The second battle of Stillwater had been 
fought in October, and Burgoyne com- 
pelled to retreat to Saratoga, where he 
surrendered to the rebels. The prospects 
were good for a little respite, and grand- 
father had sent word he would be home 
on New Year’s Day. In honor of so great 
an event, the house had undergone a thor- 
ough overturning. ‘To be sure, there were 
but two rooms, avd a bit of dust was never 
allowed lodging place; but that made no 
difference, an extra scrub, with soap and 
sand, was indulged in, and now, on this 
January morning, everything was in prime 
order for the reception. 

Grandmother was up early in the morn- 
ing. busy with her household duties. She 
was going to give grandfather a royal din- 
ner. I don’t know but if she should see 
the word *‘royal” applied to one of her 
dinners, she would rise out of her grave 
and order the obnoxious word stricken 
out, she so thoroughly detested anything 
savoring of the crown or toryism. The 
chicken, mince and pumpkin pies, plum- 
pudding and loaves of brown bread— 
wheat bread there was none—were done 
to u turn, and stood on a shelf, waiting to 
be eaten. The turkey gobbler that was 
master of the barnyard on Christmas Day, 
and vaunted his red muffler and spread 
tail, to the utter disgust of the more sober- 
ly, attired fowls, divested of all his fine 
feathers, was sputtering and sizzling in 
the tin baker before the fireplace. The 
potatoes, already peeled, were in a pan of 
water on a side table, wasting to be put in 
the kettle of boiling water that hung on 
the crane to receive them. There was a 
general air of expectation about the place. 

Grandma had been on ‘tiptoe for two 
hours. Between little nervous touches of 





things here and there, she would open the 
door, and look towards the lake, or catch 
a hasty glance out of the window, look- 
ing, longing, hoping, fearing. 

The old Dutch clock with its polished 
face stood against the wall in lofty digni- 
ty, and slowly told the hours, It struck 
eleven, twelve, and as the hands travelled 
on towards one o'clock, grandma dropped 
the potatoes in the pot, and with consid- 
erable anxiety stepped to the door for an- 
other survey of the road running south. 
Reuben was in the barn. ,Grandma had 
scarcely closed the front door before 
Reuben rushed in at the back door ex- 
claiming, **The Injuns are coming! The 
Injuns are coming!” At almost the same 
instant, the clatter of horses’ feet were 
heard, and a neighbor rode up in breath- 
less haste, saying, “A party of Britishers 
are close by! Fly tothe lake! My fam- 
ily are there!” 

Grandma declared she would not leave 
her home, she would stay and fight it out. 
But by that time other neighbors had ar- 
rived, and Reuben had the horses at the 
door. Her saddle was taken from the 
wall and buckled on Black. Grandma 
swung her feather bed and a pair of 
blankets over the horse, and dropping the 
steaming turkey and whatever eatables 
she could quickly gather into a bag, 
mounted, and was away. 

Reuben hurried to the barn and loosed 
the cows, but before he left, the bullets 
began to patter around him. He had let 
out the cows, but forgotten the calves, 
and true to their maternal instincts, the 
cows would not desert their young. As 
Reuben turned to look back, he saw 
Brownie drop with a cruel bullet, and 
with a pang remembered the imprisoned 


calves. 
The fugitives fled along the shores of 


the lake towards the north, and were soon 
out of sight among the hills. 

Night came on, and their party, eleven 
in number, five of whom were children, 
were without shelter, and only such pro- 
tection as the hastily gathered articles 
they had snatched in their flight afforded. 
The men collected some pine knots, and 
with the aid of the old flint-lock gun 
and the contents of the tinder-box, soon 
started a fire, and proceeded to make a 
shelter of fir boughs. 

Grandma untied the bag of provisions, 
and with the weather near zero, set out 
the New Year’s dinner. The plum pud- 
ding came first, and was set down in the 
snow. That was to be eaten without 
sauce. The brown bread and doughnuts 
were a little the worse for their journey, 
and the turkey had buried his neck in a 
mince pie. He would have looked very 
doleful on a table proper, but now he was 
a tempting bird to this famishing crowd. 
After grace, for under no circumstances 
would that be omitted, grandma dealt out 
to each one a liberal portion, saying, 
“Now, just eat all you can. I can’t be- 
gin to tell you all the pride and comfort I 
took getting these things ready for John. 
I wanted him to have a good dinner to- 
day. I wanted him to know how I prized 
his coming home, and how proud I was of 
my rebel. But 1 believe the good Lord is 
in it all, and that I was to cook all these 
victuals against this very time of need. 
[ wish, though, I had put pizen over those 
pumpkin pies before I left; it would have 
been a sight cheaper and surer than bul- 
lets for them red-coats. The last time 
John was home, he melted up all my pew- 
ter spoons but two, saying [ could get 
along with wooden ones.” Then, as if 
conscience were getting in a little work, 
she added, *“‘Maybe, though, the Lord 
don’t honor fighting that way<” 

At this moment, Cap began to bark; the 
men grasped their rifles, and the whole 
camp was thrown into consternation. 

The crisp snow gave out the sound of 
coming feet, and a long whistle was fol- 
lowed by arush from Cap. Grandfather’s 
stalwart figure emerged from the outside 
gloom into the circle of firelight, and 
clasped grundma in his arms; she was 
laughing and crying at the same time. 
Grandfather had seer: the sqnad of soldiers 
in time to evade them. He knew they 
were merely on a raid for plunder, and 
waited till he saw the house in flames, 
then, under the lee of the hill, made for 
the lake, guessing the fagitives would 
seek this belt of firs up the shore. 

The dinner now went on uninterrupted, 
with renewed thanksgiving that all were 
safe, The stars twinkled and blinked 
overhead, as much as to say, ‘Sleep 
well, we have our eyes open and will 
guard you.” Cap seemed to consider 
himself on duty, and no other sentinel was 
needed. So intelligent was he, that, when 
the two deputized to keep the outlook 
from sheer exhaustion fell asleep, he 
noiselessly made the round of horses and 
camp without awakening them. 

The next morning they retraced their 
steps to their desolate homes. When 
grandma came in sight of where was once 
her happy home, nothing but smouldering 
ruins were left. The cows and calves 
had been slaughtered or driven off, and so 





had the sheep. The only living thing left 
on the premises was a speckled hen that 
crept from beneath the roots of an up- 
turned stump, evidently recognizing famil- 
jar voices, and illustrating the ‘‘survival 
of the fittest.” 

Grandma got off her horse, and taking a 
handful of the warm ashes from the 
hearthstone, flung them to the winds of 
heaven, exclaiming, ‘‘So scatter and per- 
ish every redcoat and tory in New Eng- 
land! And I bequeath my hatred of 
tyranny’s rule as a legacy to my posterity 
forever.” 

That night the young major who figured 
in the war of 1812 first opened his eyes to 
see what was going on in the world. 

Fifty years after the major’s record at 
the battle of Plattsburg, the Northern 
newspapers, East and West, on the same 
day announced the death of Lieut. Wilcox, 
of the Army of the Potomac, and of Col. 
Wilcox, of the Army of the Cumberland. 
The head lines read, “Shot while on duty.” 

From these records you will gather the 
explanation why all Grandma Wilcox’s 
descendants are so thoroughly American, 
radical in politics and religion; or, as we 
say among ourselves, such deeply dyed 
**Yankee Doodles.” 
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HOME 00-BDUOATION. 


“Sew up this rip in my jacket,” com- 
manded Pliny Marshall, commonly called 
Plin, rushing at his sister Lu. Seeing she 
paid no attention, but continued to lean on 
the window-sill and make a study of fly- 
ing snowflakes, the lad’s address took a 
cajoling form. ‘Say, Lu, do—that’s a guod 
sister.” 

* “If you will drive the nails I asked you 

to, and not without,” grumpily replied the 
girl’ in short clothes, with the name of 
Luella. ‘I need a shelf in my playhouse 
for a dolly’s tea-set,” she proceeded to 
state to the boy in knickerbockers. ‘Lilla 
is coming over to play with me this after- 
noon; I suppose if she should ask you to 
put one up, you'd just say again, ‘Fudge!’ 
and be off, when you might fix it in no 
time.” 

“I was going to skate with the boys 
when I said that, and was in a hurry.” 

**And I have to attend now to the old 
woman picking her geese. Go away; a 
rip is good for ventilation,”’ and Lu squared 
her face to the pane once more. 

“I'll go and tell mother how disobliging 
you are,” threatened Pliny. 

“Then Aunt Clara will take your ears 
off,” asserted Luella. 

**Humph! you’re no sort of a girl.” 

**You’re a bad sort of a boy.” 

At this perilous juncture the children’s 
Aunt Clara, Miss Lee, who was acting as 
housekeeper while their mother kept her 
chamber with a dear little baby at her bos- 
om, entered the dining-room where these 
roiled tempers were exhibiting. By the 
keen look she fixed on them, and her quick 
movement in shutting softly behind her 
the door leading to the stairs, they knew 
they had been overheard by the guardian 
of the sick-room. 

**Business troubles?” interrogated the 
young woman, approaching with the mer- 
ry twinkle that had often proved a power 
in her firm but gracious rule over her sis- 
ter’s household. 

‘“Tisn’t much,” returned the boy 
abashed. ‘I was wanting Lu to take a 
stitch or two” —— 

*I sewed on a button for Plin yester- 
day,” from the girl half apologetically. 
‘Afterwards he refused to drive two or 
three nails for me.” 

“Hardly fair, that, for a nephew of 
mine,” and even at that moment Pliny was 
obliged to feel that his relationship to 
Aunt Clara ought to make him, above 
everything, kind and helpful. 

*Oh, I'll do it,” he said, brightening up. 
“T’ll be carpenter for her doll family.” 

“It was a real honor to be asked to serve 
her doll lady=hip, with the Christmas tea- 
set from Paris. You have as good cause 
for pride as the London butcher who put 
under his name, on his sign, ‘Sausage- 
maker to the Queen.’ ” 

Aunt Clara’s moral suasion, of mingled 
piquancy and reprimand, set both children 
laughing. Their disagreement had ‘‘gone 
to grass.”’ The other, however, was too 
wise to leave the bars down, for the possi- 
ble return of the evil beast. 

‘*My niece Luella,” proceeded Miss Lee, 
as if speaking of an absent party, ‘tis so 
glad her mother has taught her to sew 
well, that she is ready to beg buttons to 
come off and seams to give way, just to 
keep her in practice.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the amused girl, 
throwing ber arms around her aunt’s 
waist. ‘‘I own I ought to have taken a 
stitch in time for him, and saved nine— 
ninety—words.” 

‘**We’ll behave,” promised Plin, laying a 
hand on his aunt’s shoulder. 

Miss Lee wore a large white apron, the 
linen turned up on the right side to forma 
pocket across the bottom, stitched into 
three divisions. From one of these she 






















































































































































drew a threaded needle, and pretty silver 
thimble. Pliny began to protest: 

“No, aunt, you're not going to bother 
about me. A little rip is nothing. Go 
and see to that small red-faced fellow up- 
stairs. Say, how soon can he go coasting 
with me?” 

At the same time Luella reached for the 
ready needle with one hand and for the 
needy garment with the other. But neither 
bad rightly guessed Aunt Clara’s design. 
She made Pliny sit down and prepare to 
do his small task with his own fingers. 
Of course he protested he couldn't. 

“Of course you will,” said Aunt Clara. 
“Come, now, don’t be more awkward than 
the learned pig must have been when his 
teaching commenced. If it’s so amazing 
for a boy to use a needle, maybe we'll give 
exhibitions, like the man and pig.” 

Miss Lee made the boy observe while 
she placed the edges of the seam and set 
the first stitches. 

‘Now go on. Draw the thread close, 
and make a strong backstitch seam—this 
way. When you have closed the rent, fin- 
ish off with three or four stitches, one over 
another, so it can’t pull out, I will run 
upstairs, and come again presently.” 

“I wouldn’t fouch it for anybody but 
you,” taking hold reluctantly. ‘*Lu shan’t 
tell Will Bemigs | did girl’s work, hey ?” 

**Nousense. Luella’s turn is coming. 
My boys and girls must not be quite so de- 
pendent. That’s not saying that you 
should not help each ottfr,” and Aunt 
Clara vanished. 

On coming below again, according to 
promise, she saw the boy waiting at the 
foot of the stairs. He held up his work 
for inspection, looking a bit foolish and 
again a bit proud. His aunt commended 
his effort, although the seam was consider- 
ably puckered ; the repair being under the 
arm, where it was hidden from a critical 
world, it might be called a success. 

‘‘Now, Lu, for your first attempt with a 
hammer and nails. You are to put up 
your own shelf, do you know?” 

“Oh, she can’t drive a nail straight to 
save her life,” cried Pliny. ‘‘Goodness! 
girls, you know”—— 

“That will not be so hereafter. I will 
pay for a pound of nails for Luella to 
waste in learning to drive them straight. 
It only needs practice. Why, what is 
there about a girl to hinder her driving a 
nail properly? I can drive nails as well 
as the carpenter who set up the partition 
here the other day. My dolls never have 
occasion to wait and cry for a china shelf 
—never !” 

While Miss Lee talked the children had 
gone with her to the playhouse in the 
shed. 

**Here we are. Take this rule, Pliny, 
and measure and mark where the shelf is 
to be placed. Have it even and exact.” 

Pieces for a couple of cleats were picked 
out of the carpenter’s waste in the new 
back kitchen, and Lu had the shelf waiting 
already. Pliny Marshall knew enough of 
the rudiments of the handicraft to obey 
directions. 

‘There, Luella, is the mark on the wall 
for your first cleat. Lay it on the floor 
and drive a _ nail till the point shows 
through, then hold it in place and fasten 
with another blow. You see the nail is 
not square pointed, but flattened; set it 
with the grain of the wood, and besides 
driving easier, it will save the wood from 
splitting. Hold the nail squarely, and 
strike as if you meant business.” 

It was on the latter point that the girl 
failed the worst. Instead of hitting 
the nail on its head, she tapped it right 
and left, as a cat boxes her kitten’s ears. 
Three out of four nails had to be drawn 
and straightened; one was broken; all 
were finally driven into the wall at angles 
greater or less. But the shelf was up, and 
Lu had gone through her job without fret- 
ting. 

You see how simple a thing it is to 
put up a shelf,” observed her aunt. ‘Why, 
doll Therese could almost do it for her- 
self.’’ 

“She’d better try it, and know how a 
pounded thumb feels,” returned Lu, com- 
forting that member in her mouth. 

‘Some day,” pursued her aunt, “you 
had better put up a shelf opposite, with 
braces. Here, on this wall, a pair, of 
bright-colored pictures would light up the 
place. When you will put up the screws 
neatly, I will furnish the pictures.” 

She hastened away to the clapping of 
hands, and the children practised with 
hammer and serew-driver in most amiable 
fashion. One of their works was a gate 
formed of laths for the entrance to the 
playhouse. It was so low one could walk 
over it, and was ill-adapted otherwise for 
a feudal castle; but are not the feudal 
ages and bold Robin Hood long gone by? 
On the gate was a notice of Positively no 
Admission, and this was backed by a pad- 
lock put on in good style,as were the 
hinges and catch. It is not supposable 
that the carpenter who was present com- 
pleting his job and picking up his tools 
lent the children assistance, since he 
brought in no bill therefor. 
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Marshall knew enough of 
f the handicraft to obey 


1, is the mark on the wall 
leat. Lay it on the floor 
iil till the point shows 
old it in place and fasten 
ow. You see the nail is 
ed, but flattened; set it 
»f the wood, and besides 
will save the wood from 
the nail squarely, and 
neant business.” 

latter point that the girl 
st. Instead of hitting 
head, she tapped it right 
t boxes her kitten’s ears. 
ur nails had to be drawn 
1; one was broken; all 
en into the wall at angles 
But the shelf was up, and 
ough her job without fret- 


y simple a thing it is to 
»bserved her aunt. ‘Why, 
uld almost do it for her- 


try it, and know how a 
feels,” returned Lu, com- 
iber in her mouth. 
pursued her aunt, “you 
up a shelf opposite. with 
on this wall, a pair, of 
ictures would light up the 
ya will put up the screws 
‘nish the pictures.” 
away to the clapping of 
children practised with 
»w-driver in most amiable 
| their works was a gate 
_ for the entrance to the 
as so low one could walk 
ill-adapted otherwise for 
but are not the feudal 
bin Hood long gone by? 
a notice of Positively no 
his was backed by a pad- 
good style, as were the 
h. It is not supposable 
who was present com- 
and picking up his tools 
en assistance, since he 
ll therefor. 
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Aday or two after, Pliny approached 
his aunt with the unfortunate jacket minus 


a button. 
“Got hitched getting over a fence,” he 


“Ah? I supposed you burst it off laugh- 
ing. You know where the needle-cushion 
and thread are.” 

“But see here, auntie, the cloth is torn 
out with the button. Even you couldn't 
sew a button to a hole, now could you?” 

Aunt Clara doubled a piece of strong 
lining, and baving cut it to suitable size, 
tacked it on the inside of the garment for 
a button-stay, then passed the work to the 
looker-on and watched him inturn. Upon 
his worrying the needle forward for a 
second stitch through the same hole in the 
button, she iaterrupted him. 

“No, carry it through the opposite holes 
next, then through these, then those, and 
so on, crossing the thread each time. 
That makes it stronger. Pull the thread 
tight, but not too tight, or there will be a 
strain in buttoning. When the holes are 
well filled, fasten well on the wrong side.” 

“There comes Will Bemiss,” was Lu’s 
impetuous warning, seeing their boy 
neighbor come past a window. 

“Who cares ?”’ said her brother, tugging 
away at his needlework. ‘Hullo, Will! 
Want to learn to sew on buttons? Most 
of yours are either dangling or clean 
gone.” 

The eldest of half-a-dozen boys of a 
hard-worked .nf@ther stood beside Pliny 
and watched his stitches with grave inter- 
est and without a word, though his pick- 
ing at his own demoralized buttons was 
quite expressive. 

That evening Pliny and Luella were per- 
mitted to visit their mother’s room and 
make further acquaintance with the wel- 
come little new mémber of the family. 
With much zest they detailed to their 
parents their joint exploits in industrial 
arts. A loosened door-knob had been re- 
placed, broken window - fastenings re- 
newed, some hooks put up in a closet, 
their schoolbooks re-covered, all with 
their own unaided hands. 

‘Do you know, mamma,” inquired Lu, 
“Aunt Clara can solder, and will never 
need to call in the man who travels in 
back lanes crying, ‘Tinware to mend— 
biilers to mend’? She can hang paper, 
too, and I’m going to learn, and paper 
my playhouse with some of the odd rolls 
in the attic.” : 

‘And she is going to show us how'to 
paint the floor a mosaic pattern,” said 
Pliny. 

‘“‘And how to make a splendid rug, and 
how to fresco the ceiling,” added Luella. 

At this point the children and their aunt 
exchanged significant glances. ‘There had 
been planned a surprise for Mrs. Marshall 
at her coming down stairs. Luella could 
crochet well, and her brother had taken it 
up, 80 completely had the co-operative 
system possessed him; a new set of table 
mats was the latest idea. 

‘*Men tailors,” remarked Mr. Marshall, 
“boast of being able to sew better than 
women. Then there is the sailor—he can 
sew. Ofcourse, it’sa good thing for a boy 
to learn a little about sewing. I well rec- 
ollect that when away from home, at 
school, I used to view any sudden call for 
repairs of clothing with a sort of dismay, 
much as if 1 had seen my fingers or ears 
cut off.” 

“Very likely I might have done certain 
things myself better than to have paid out 
money for having them done,” said Mrs. 
Marshall. ‘A woman who can run a sew- 
ing-machine could easily learn the mechan- 
ism of a clock, for example.” 

The children remembered her words, 
and at their first leisure made an attack 
on grandpa’s old clock that had given out 
and lain prostrate beneath the garret 
eaves for none knew how many years. 
With careful markings and drawings, the 
works were taken apart, cleaned, put 
together again and oiled. The result was 
a clock for the children’s hall that proved 
& most conscientious timekeeper, besides 
being an elegant piece of old furniture. 

“You are wonderful in management of 
the children, Clara,” said the mother some 
time later. **l mean they shall keep to 
this line of action after you leave us. No 
more of the strict chalking-off between 
my boys and girls on the home labor plat- 
form, each party fancying it a shame not 
to keep their duties distinct! Your influ- 
ence has drawn the children together, and 
made them companionable, so that they 
are happier and better contented at home, 
apart from the idea of future benetits, and 
they don’t have half the jars and discords 
they used to.”—Lavinia S. Goodwin, in 
Home Guardian. 





MORE MICHIGAN ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
BaTTLe Creek, MICH. . 28, § 
Editors Woman's pecker - as ™ = ae 
At the last monthly meeting of the Bat- 
tle Creek Equai Suffrage League it was 
ously resolved to extend thanks to 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, for donating to Michigan its share of 





the proceeds of the Michigan table, and 
assuming all expenses of the Bazaar ; also, 


in kindly furnishing hospitable entertain- 


ment to our delegates, refusing to accept 
remuneration. Such unlooked-for kindness 
is truly appreciated. The appropriation 
to our treasury is a happy surprise. It 
will greatly encourage us to begin our 
work, and to succeed in getting “municipal 
woman suffrage” through our next Legis- 
lature. Sec. B.C. E. 8. L. 


o-+—_____—- 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT WAS LOST. 


I lost a very little word 
Only the other day; 
A very naughty little word 
I had not meant to say. 
If only it were really lost, 
I should not mind a bit; 
I think I should deserve a prize 
For really losing it. 


For if no one could ever find 
Again that little word, 

So that no more from any lips 
Could it be ever heard, 

I’m sure we all of us should say 
That it was something fine 

With such completeness to have lost 
That naughty word of mine. 


But then it wasn’t really lost 
When from my lips it flew; 

My little brother picked it up, 
And now he says it, too. 

Mamma said that the worst would be 
I could not get it back; 

But the worst of it now seems to me, 
I’m always on its track. 


Mamma is sad, papa looks grieved ; 
Johnny has said it twice; 

Of couree it is no use for me 
To tell him ’tis not nice. 

When you lose other things, they’re lost; 
But lose a naughty word, 

And for every time twas heard before 
Now twenty times tis heard. 








If it were only really lost! 
Oh, then I should be glad— 
I let it fall so carelessly 
The day that I got mad. 
Lose other things, you never seem 
To come upon their track; _ 
But lose a naughty little word, 
It’s always coming back. 
—Alice W. Rollins, in Wide Awake. 
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BEARS AT SCHOOL. 





Lee was very fond of pets, and he had 
two of which I think most of our little 
ones would be afraid. ‘Two young bears! 
Were they not odd pets? But Lee loved 
them, and taught them many tricks. In 
their rough way they were fond of him, 
too. 

One day, by some means, the bears got 
away from home. They wandered down 
aroad until they came to a schoolhouse. 
It was the time for recess, and all the chil- 
dren were out at play. The bears trotted 
up, and wanted to play, too; but the chil- 
dren were afraid of the brown, clumsy- 
looking creatures. So all the boys and 
girls ran screaming into the schoolhouse. 
The bears went in, too; for the children, 
in their fright, forgot to shut the door. 

Then there was a great jumping on desks 
and tables. But when the bears found out 
that the children would not have them for 
play-fellows, they walked quietly around 
the school-room, to see what kind of a 
place it was. They poked their noses 
under the benches, and into the corners, 
until they found where the dinner-pails 
and baskets were kept. Then they began 
to enjoy themselves very much. 

Bread and butter, cake, pies and apples 
tasted very good, after the bears’ long 
walk; and they held bottles of milk in 
their paws and took long drinks. 

There was a great deal of noise and con- 
fusion before the teacher and older 
scholars could put those bears out of 
school. And when Lee got his pets safely 
home, he took care that they should not 
attend school again. But the bears were 
very much pleased with their morning at 
school.—Lucy R. Fleming, in Our Little 
Ones. 


a 


A BABY BEAVER. 





All kinds of animals do wonderful things 
without ever being taught. Each in its 
own line inherits an education,—an educa- 
tion which'in common language goes by 
the name of instinct. 

A college professor in Maine tells, 
through the Tewiston Journal, how he 
convinced a friend who did not believe 
that beavers could build dams. He bought 
a baby beaver of a hunter and sent it to 
his sceptical friend. 

The creature became a great pet in the 
house, but showed no signs of wanting to 
build a dam, until one Monday morning a 
leaky pail full of water was put on the 
floor of the back kitchen. The beaver was 
there. 

He was only a baby, to be sure; but the 
moment he saw the water oozing out of a 
crack in the pail, he scampered into the 
yard, brought in a chip, and began build- 
ing his dam. 

His owner was called and watched the 
little fellow, very much astonished by 
what he saw. He gave orders to have the 
pail left where it was, and the industrious 





beaver kept at his work four weeks, when 
he had built a solid dam all around the 


ON’T 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
Bold Everywhere. 
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vied ABLE 
MPOUND 


iS A POSITIVE CURE .. 


For all those Painful Complaints an: 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com. 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of develop it. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 








It removes faintness, fatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera] 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 2 cts per box, 
—Sold by all Druggists.—— 


Dress Reform Rooms 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


hv Ss FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with pr 
poe 





YY 


; TT 


that of a corset 


THIS WAIST isa 

without the bone 

THE OUT rep ts the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
represen as le for 

and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 1 


front, so that a corset and a 
TEILE) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 


substitute for corsets, and may be worn eithe 
mes, which, owing te the co of the : 
ed at pleasure. 


aists, as made for Ch oa 


\ 7] | infants, icular attention to the physical proportions and requirements 
Wild the growing little ones has been aiven in shaping the pante.and from the 
ut ' large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........sesss00« $1.75 
- oo % ” “ Bone Front only.....+.+++0+++« + 2.00 
ot, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 
= 610, Misses’ Whole B 
é it) id 





PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, on give it to us in inches. 


For Oh 


611 
“ 621, Children’s—without 
* 681, Infants’ e 

DIREcTIONS FOR MEASURING. 





ildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of ch 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious pigment. 


Waists sent by mail to an 
we will exchange or refund t 


part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 
e@ money, if returned in fo 


factory, 


order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 


4@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS')T & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





BUSTON ALMANAG 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. _ 
58D YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


628 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., 
Boston 


Kise for sale by Booksellers gencraly. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 








Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
Son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. ° 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William | 


1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid, 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 


by mail. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N I CG Ss Liver Complaints, gen 
an 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
ma ame M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 

tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 

and practical instruction in every department of 

medicine. Clinical sdvantages unsurpassed. For 

articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

cerotare, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
p St. 


Throo - ae Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 

Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thorough! - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appt ea te 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

orters -—_ kK ae ie eee LT ng Office hours, 

om ‘ exce ur 8. Also ning: 
reserved for outside practice. . 7 " 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE —~ Auneal Vy: opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Sprin 
rms. For further information address” ae 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. . 
For One Course of Lectures........+.sseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.......ccsesccoccceseses 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....s.seeeseeeeee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee. .cccccccccccccs coccccccccccs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





















NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 





[TRADE-MARK.|] 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening —. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 








ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children iz 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beep 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 6 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. CO. 








LIVER? Pits %xny"indy can take these, 
PILLS 


BROWN & CO.’S re 
WINE OF COCA SERYz, ONi¢ and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & C0., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


sugar pellets. 

25 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN 


as they are not much larger than | 








iG UR E F ITS ! 
Tihs hotles Noe 


remedy. Give 
H. G. ROOT, New York. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF THE WATERS. 


If one would realize the tremendous rush 
of Niagara, let him stand by an eddy al. 
most landlocked, on which a few dead 
leaves are slowly drifting round, while the 
great flood of waters, the outflow of half a 
continent, goes down the mighty precipice, 
once, perhaps, the closed gateway of the 
whole Northwest. We often find traces of 
waters that have dried off the face of the 
earth. Many of our prairies seem to have 
been beds of lakes. We see where large 
streams once made their way through 
passes now dry and dusty, or half covered 
with shallow ponds, on whose surfaces 
float water lilies or lotus blossoms. The 
barriers of Niagara once broken, the great 
floods found their way to the sea, and the 
dry land appeared. 

It is thus with the onward movement of 
ideas. Stand aside and wait, you will see 
how grand and majestic their onward flow. 
I came to this sheltered nook by the great 
Gulf of Mexico, a day or two after the be- 
ginning of the new year. My WoOMAN’S 
JOURNAL was not forwarded for a few 
weeks, and [ had a curiosity to see what I 
should glean of our special work from 
other sources, without its cheering pres- 
ence. Very little, indeed, it seemed. But 
still there was a brief little word now and 
then. A short paragraph informed me 
that the men of Washington Territory had 
re-passed the law allowing the women of 
the Territory to vote and be voted for in 
their vast domain. There were no editorial 
flings, no suggestions that the men were 
idiots, and the women short-haired and 
masculine. An announcement of this kind 
would once have been sauced with some 
would-be witty comments, but now it was 
a simple matter of news. Then I clipped 
from a Mississippi paper the following ex- 
tract: 

“In the Legislature a bill has been intro- 
duced to prevent seduction. This bill pro- 
vides that any person who takes advantage 
of a female over the age of sixteen years, 
by virtue of any feigned or pretended mar- 
riage, or any false or feigned or express 
ee of marriage, shall, on conviction, 

imprisoned in the penitentiary not more 
than ten years. The law, as it now stands, 
protects females up to sixteen years of 
age. This bill proteets them over that 
age.” 

Here was progress, indeed. When a Leg- 
islature of Southern men, with no special 
pressure brought to bear on them, could 
propose to imprison a man ten years, who, 
by false promises, should ruin a young 
girl, surely some of our Northern states- 
men might hang their heads in shame, 
who had said it would be impossible to 
raise the age of protection to eighteen 
years. I said, with grateful heart: ‘*‘Sure- 
ly the world moves! and blessed be the 
day when men see and appreciate the im- 
measurable wrongs done to ignorant, trust- 
ing girls, who are ready to lay down their 
very lives in their trust of those who have 
won their heart's devotion. I wonder if 
the men of Illinois have ever thought so 
justly, so profoundly! Itis not for want 
of being importuned that they have not 
passed so important a law. Another item 
I found in the secular press. It comes 
from Berlin. 

‘In spite of the general interest taken in 
the anti-socialist bill, the number of mem- 
bers preseut during the debates has been 
smaller than usual. This is said to be owing 
to the opening of the new and sumptuous 
bierhalle just opposite the Reichstag, and 
the attractions of a favorite Munich beer ex- 
clusively drawn there. It is found impus- 
sible to keep anything like a majority of 
the members in the chamber, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be necessary to connect 
the place by telephone in order to warn 
occupants whenever a division is coming 
on.” 3 

Surely, if legislation is carried on by 
men who guzzle Munich beer instead of 
feeling the responsibility of their work, it 
is no wonder that Socialists and Nihilists 
thrive, in spite of prohibitive legislation. 
-Bismarck, too, is represented as having 
primed himself with his favorite stimu- 
lants before making his great speech, on 
which hung the lives of many thousand 
men; the waste and terror of war, or the 
peaceful labor and prosperity of the poor 
of three nations. 

But my WOMAN’s JOURNAL at length 
arrived, full of the stir and hope of those 

who are striving to put away from the 
earth ‘‘whatever offends or makes a lie.” 
How glad I was to read the stirring words 
of Mrs. Tucker, of Vermont! for I feel 
that I have a personal interest in the Green 
Mountain State. The want of hearty co- 
operation of the W. C. T. U. in the. suf- 
frage work, it seems, is now a thing of the 
past. Had we had the hearty co-operation 
of the temperance women at an earlier 
period, far more could have been done 
than we have hitherto accomplished. Ohio, 
too, is moving, it seems, for municipal suf- 
frage. How well I remember my. heavy 
and almost unaided labors in that great 
State, when only a few temperance women 
could be found to uphold my weary hands. 
Their hearty co-operation would have 
made a most favorable impression upon 
the Constitutional Convention, but it was 
withheld. Dear Mrs. Janney labored in 





season and out of season, to bring the tem- 
perance people to recognize the importance 
of endorsing our work. She rests from 
her labors, bu\ her works do follow her. 

I was pained to hear of the death of 
Richard Mott, one of the truest and most 
faithful of our friends. I well remember 
when it seemed that our efforts must be 
suspended for want of means, how gener- 
ously he contributed for our presentation 
of the subject before the Constitutional 
Convention. ‘Though he could not be pres- 
ent in person to plead the justice of our 
cause, yet he wrote to Judge Waite, the 
president of the Convention, urging favor- 
able action. May his only daughter find 
consolation in the memory of his stainless 
life and his unselfish goodness! 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 

Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


The Ladies’ Visiting Committee appeal 
to a community never appealed to in vain 
for any good cause, to aid in endowing a 
Kindergarten for the Blind. Much has 
been already done in behalf of this work. 
A site has been procured, a building 
erected and furnished, and all fully paid 
for, leaving no debt or encumbrance 
whatever. But the means for carrying on 
the kindergarten and providing for the 
little boys and girls now gathered in it, 
will be wanting until one bundred thou- 
sand dollars is obtained, the interest of 
which will meet current expenses. A 
visit to the kindergarten, and a glimpse of 
the brightness of these sightless children, 
will do more than words to bring this en- 
terprise before the hearts of our people. 
We ask for contributions to the endow- 
ment fund. The treasurer, Edward Jack- 
son, 178 Devonshire Street, will receive 
and acknowledge them. 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz, Miss Elizabeth L. 
Andrew, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. John 
Elliott, Miss Clara T. Endicott, Miss Sarah B. 
Fay, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. Thomas Mack, 
Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Miss Edith Rotch, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. Roger Wolcott. 





The undersigned, appointed by the trus- 
tees of the Perkins Institution to obtain 
an endowment of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind, unite in the foregoing appeal: 


Samuel Eliot, President, Frederick L. Ames, 
Francis Brooks, William Endicott, Jr.. Henry L. 
Pierce, Joseph B. Glover, Edward Jackson, . 
William . Miss Mary Russell, Mrs. 


Nathaniel Thayer, Mrs. John L. Gardner, 8. 
Lothrop Thorndike, Thomas F. Temple, M. 
Anagnos, Secretary. 





SUFFRAGE WORK IN MALDEN. 


MALDEN, Mass., Fes. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Malden Woman Suffrage League, 
organized in March, 1885, has a member- 
ship of over forty. During the past year 
the league has held seven parlor-meetings 
and a public reception. 

At the city election of 1886, a woman was 
elected on the School Board, as a result of 
the efforts of the league; but, owing toa 
complication in local politics, our attempt 
failed, at the last election, to place another 
woman on the board. 

During the summer, a vacancy occurred 
in the Board of Overseers of the Poor, and 
at a day’s notice members of the league 
circulated a petition to the City Govern- 
ment, asking that a woman be appointed; 
many leading citizens signed the petition, 
and though not granted, it served to pro- 
mote discussion. 

In October, the League gave a reception 
to invited guests, with a large attendance. 
The mayor of the city made an address of 
welcome. An entertainment, with music 
and recitations, was given, and refresh- 
ments were served. 

The League held its usual monthly meet- 
ing at the house of Mrs. Geo. W. Wilson, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 21. Officers were elected 
as follows: 


President—Miss M. P. Wilson. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. 8. C. Jones, Mrs. G. W. 
Wilson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Sarah F. Sargent. 

E. tive Ci ittee — Mr. Hartshorn, Mrs. 
Mooney, Mrs. La Coste, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Wal- 
dron, Mrs. Wadsworth, and Miss Houdlette. 

Several new members have lately joined, 
and we shall continue our work until the 


goal is reached. 
SARAH F. SARGENT, 


Sec'y Malden W. 8S. L. 
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MISS EASTMAN IN SYRAOUSE. 


The lecture by Mary F. Eastman before 
the Syracuse Union was one of those op- 
portunities which no woman of the nine- 
teenth century could afford to miss. Had 
more of us ever listened to the wise and 
witty words of this delightful speaker, or 
felt the geniality shining through her most 
‘trenchant and serious utterances, no stand- 
ing room would have been left in the hall 
that evening. 

Miss Eastman embodies not only woman- 
ly charm, but that fearless energy which 
she advocates in doing what is right for 
the individual, even if it involves a new 
step. She claims all honor for the pioneers 
who have struggled so bravely to open the 
way for women in medicine, law, the min- 











istry, and the professor's chair; and equal 
honor to the women who, in the face of 
almost insurmountable obstacles, first 
managed a ranch or a street railway, car- 
ried on a laundry, an insurance business, 
ora grocery. The overcoming of these 
obstacles was just so much lost force, a 
tax to which men are not subjected ; there- 
fore she would ask, in the words of Ezra 
Cornell, simply for ‘tan equal chance for 
anybody to learn to do anything.” 

One of the better ways Miss Eastman 
would persuade us to is the association of 
boys and girls in education, from the be- 
ginning to the end, as He who set them in 
families intended; and we find this course 
preventive of sentimentality on the one 
hand and coarseness on the other. But 
in penal institutions let women be minis- 
tered to by women, not by rough and brutal 
men, under whose administration they do 
not ameliorate; while in the two prisons 
for women in this country managed by 
women, the results of their loving tact and 
gentle treatment in softening desperate 
characters were marvellous. 

The twofold value of organization was 
dwelt upon; women already realize the 
power for good to others that comes with 
co-operation—the increased availability of 
units when working in unison towards a 
common end; in a word, “ten times one 
are ten.” ‘The uther use of organization is 
the benefit to the individual, who, if in- 
clined to be a despot at home where sub- 
mission to the stronger will is practised Jn 
the ingerest of peace, cannot, as a member 
of an association, trench on the rights or 
trample on the feelings and opinions of his 
equals with impunity; for, meeting on 
common ground, they will resist, and the 
would-be autocrat learns deference to the 
will of the majority. He learns, too, a 
wholesome distrust of his own convictions 
and methods, which reduces egotism, 
makes him less arbitrary, and, as Mrs. 
Livermore would say, ‘‘more comfortable 
to live with.” Miss Eastman does not hold 
up for our model and imitation the excep- 
tionally gifted women who have accom- 
plished marvels by the divine power of 
genius, but the woman of average ability, 
who, by just measure of her gifts, her pos- 
sibilities, and the world’s need, has taken 
her courage in both hands, and carved 
a way to recognition and success.—Jna B. 
Merrell, in Kirmess. 
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UNREPRESENTED TAXATION OF WOMEN. 


Boston, Mass., FEB. 27, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have never investigated the taxation 
of women in Illinois, and have never, there- 
fore, stated the proportiun of the tax as- 
sessed in Rockford, Ill., that was paid by 
the women of that town. 

Still, I have never stated that the women 
of my own town, in Brookline, Maas., paid 
one-third of the tax levied; on the con- 
trary, when I investigated the subject, 
they only paid about one-seventh. (Taxa- 
tion of women, p. 70.) 

Of course, however, it makes no sort of 
difference in an argument on the question 
of taxation, whether the amount paid by 
women be large or small, because,whether 
large or small, it is equally an unjust act 
of theft on the part of us men—theft vov- 
ered up under the forms of law. 

Wo. I. BowpiITcH. 
——_——_0oe—____ 
ONE STEP AT A TIME, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the last issue of Our Message, the 
organ of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Dr. Dorchester, L. Edwin 
Dudley, and myself are represented as op- 
posing a prohibitory law at a recent hear- 
ing before the Liquor Committee. 

I think all of these gentlemen, most 
certainly myself, so far from being op- 
posed, are heartily in favor of a pro- 
hibitory law; but we and many others 
of the most radical temperance people in 
the State, including Mr. Faxon, of Quincy, 
thought it better to press one measure at 
once, i. e., the constitutional amendment, 
and some eight restrictive and prepara- 
tory measures now before the Legislature, 
rather than to press the prohibitory law 
and constitutional amendment at the same 
time, and fail on both. It was only a ques- 
tion of difterence of opinion as to the expe- 
diency in ordering the battle against the 
common enemy. 

Yours for total abstinence, the constitu- 
tional amendment, and statutory prohibi- 
tion. Evian A. Morse. 

Council Chamber, Boston, Feb. 28, 1888. 
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THE WORK IN MIOHIGAN. 


GRAND RaPIps, MICH., FEB. 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman's JouFrnal : ‘ 

Mrs. R. M. Kellogg, of Ionia, Superin- 
tendent of Franchise in the Fifth District, 
has been making suftrage speeches in sev- 
eral places In her district. I have just 
heard from Allegan and Corinth. The 
lectures gave satisfaction, were well at- 
tended, and defrayed expenses by collec- 
tions. The meetings were under the aus- 
pices of the W. C. T. U., but were entire- 














ly in the interest of women’s ballot. They 
were opened by Scripture reading and 
prayer, and the singing was congregation- 
al, from the song leaflets printed at the 
JOURNAL offive. The secretary writes me 
that all the ladies are interested, and ex- 
press themselves as anxious to vote “to 
slay King Alcohol.” The signs of the 
times indicate the joining in a common 
cause for the common good of the W. C. 
T. U. and the equal suffragists. 
Yours hopefully, 
Emity B. KETCHAM. 
——— --*#@0e- -—— 
THE JOURNAL OF WOMEN’S WORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Fes. 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I notice that the editorship of the little 
Guild paper, the Journal of Women's 
Work, is credited to myself; but the edi- 
tor is really Mrs. Mary T. Gawthrop, with 
much co-operation from her husband, Mr. 
Henry Gawthrop. It was their idea, and 
they do all the hard work. Some of the 
rest of us bring our bundles of fuel, but 
they keep the fire going, and bring fuel 
too. Yours cordially, 

E. 8S. TURNER. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIETY IN DETROIT. 





The woman suffragists of Detroit have 
reorganized with the following officers :— 


President—Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins. 

Vice-Presidents—Thomas W. Palmer, U.8.8., 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stocking and Mr. C. A. Newcomb. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Stearns. 

Corre: ing Secretary—Mys. Catharine A. 
F. Stebbins. 

Treasurer—Miss Octavia Bates. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Harriet J. Boutell, 
chairman, Mrs. Sara P. Skinner, Mrs. E. C. 
Preston, Mrs. E. L. Rexford, Dr. Elizabeth 
Duell. C. A. F. 8. 


MEDICAL LAKE 
RESOLVENT. 


A marvellous Medicinal Reconstructive 
Remedy, prepared from the Medical Lake 
Salts, combined with other properties, for 
the Relief and Cure of 


Rheumatism, Sick Headache, all Kidney 
UVomplaints, Diseases of the Blood, Salt 
Bheum, Sorofula, Virulent Ulcers, 
and all Diseases of the Skin 
of a delicate nature. 


It is also a remedy for the sure and certain cure of 
the evil effects of intoxicants, and when taken regu- 
larly destroys all appetite for spirituous drink. 

It is the best Substitute for Alcoholic Stimulants 
known to Science, yet containing strictly no alcohol. 

Thousands of voluntary testimonials have been 
given, but the following are sufficient here. 


Mrs. W. H. HappockK, President of the W. C. T. 
U. of Salem, Mass., writes: ‘I have found the Med- 
ical Lake Powders an excellent remedy for Dyspep- 
ota, one cheerfully recommend them to all cted 
with this disease.” 

Mrs. C. H. LEIGHTON, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I 
have been using the Medical Lake water (Resolvent) 
for the it month, and I wish to say I have received 
a great benefit from it. I have been troubled with 
Sick Headache all my life, but am feeling much 
better now than I have for years. I think its medic- 
inal properties are wonderful.” 

Miss H. P. VALENTINE, of Salem, Mass., writes: 
“I can testify to the wonderful curative properties 
of the Medical Lake Resolvent, both for Rheuma.- 
tiem and the Falling Off of the Hair, having 
received a marked benefit by using it a very short 
time. 

Miss HAtTiz M. SAUNDERS, Peabody, Mass., 
writes: ‘I have been using Medical Lake Powders 
three months, and I do most cheerfully recommend 
them asa Blood Parifier. I feel that they have 
been a very great benefit to me. I am also using 
~~ Lake Toilet Soap, and think very highly 
of it. 

Mrs. ErtA FowLer, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I 
have used Medical Lake water (Resolvent) with 
great benefit to my health, which has m ve 
et for many years. I shall continue taking it, as 

consider it a very valuable remedy for affections of 
the Liver, Kidneys and Stomach.” 

Mrs. L. C. Scort, Cummington, Mass., after thor- 
oughly testing the Medical Lake Powders, at the 
recommendation of the late Doctor Le Roy Sunder- 
land, of Quincy, Mass., writes: “As you requested, I 
write to inform you that my health has been greatly 
benefited by the use of the Medical Lake Salts. The 
Ulcer on my ankle has healed very slowly, but now 
seems almost well, and my general health is much 
improved. I can and do most cheerfully recommend 
these Powders to all, and am thankful that Ifknow of 
them as a certain remedy.” 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, President W.C.T.U., 
than whom no woman has attained more of the con- 
fidence of the people of the U.8., and whose endorse- 
ment is given solely for the good it may do the 
afflicted, after visiting the Lake says (See Chicago 
Union Signal, Aug. 23, 1883): 


“‘When you make the Northern Continental trip, 
be sure to take a bath in Medical Lake water. The 
Hot Springs of Arkansas are wonderful ; the Thermo- 
Electric and Turkish baths are luxurious; the San- 
itariums at Clifton, Danville and Elmira are delicious 
in their bathing privileges; but for a sense of com- 
pleteness, vivification and unequalled wholesome- 
ness, p24 the mildly soapy waters of this remarkable 
lake. The beauty of it is that, unlike any other health 
resort, this one can be carried away with you; that 
is, a precipitate of its best qualities, in the form of a 
white powder, can be used at home in one’s own bath, 
with never-failing delight. I count this a discovery 
too pleasant not to be imparted, and so write the 
name MEDICAL LAKE REMEDIAL Co.” 











For Sale by all Druggists. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN €& CoO., 
General Agents for New England. 


Ask your Druggist for it. If he does not keep it 
send 50 cents in stamps for trial bottle by express, to 
8. M. CASE, Gen’l Manager for N. E. States, 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


GLOVES. 


The attention of ladies is called to the fine assort- 
ment of Kid and undressed Kid just received by 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
53 West St., at “The Red Glove.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
March 6, 3.30 P.M. Mr. Ernest Rhys will speak on 
“The New Poetry.” g 





Sunday Notice.—Mar. 4, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 —. Street, 3 P. M. 
Mrs. Jane L. Patterson: by Keys of the King- 

. o’clock. 





Wanted—A situation as proof-reader, by a lady 
who is well educated and can give good references. 
Address A., THE WoOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Bos- 





ton, Mass 

of Experience desires a few more pupils 
a 4 will ¢ go out of city. Terms m a ro 
Address M. L. H., care of this office. 





Wanted—A situation as housekeeper, or compan- 
ion for an invalid. Also to do se and but- 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
References given. 





Seamstress—By the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after lea’ dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of stitching and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





A nice young or middle 
comfortable home, at reaso’ 
at Hotel Columbus, Suit 12. 


lady can hear of a 
le terms, by inquiring 





Wanted by a lady who has been very successful 
in the cattle business, a lady ner who can in- 
vest @ few thousand dollars. ust be a person of 
refinement. References exchanged. Address, 
“ Colorado,” WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and — progress for pupils 
of all ages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 





To the Intelligent Woman Stenography opens 
a fine field. This can be moat thoroughly lavaed ona 
at least cost, by the Correspondence System. For 
terms, etc., from a practical Business erooaregher, 
address L. E. HOLMAN, 1203 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 


37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. PxpAgns- 
Improved Tailor’s Method of Cutt ng aught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY cners superior ad 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SystTsm,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FrREE. 


Industrial Home School for Girls, 


PINE OLIFF COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS 
Address the Principal, 


a lL. W. WILLSON. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PRIVATE TEACHING. 

A geetacte from the Framingham Normal School 
and the Mass. Normal Art School, having had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like private pupils, either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common School sub; is, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss Howard, 92 Chandler 8t. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inete of Natural tory, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten fessors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Np a sent on ew 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., 


























Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
— special terms will be made at hotels or in 
pr vate families for the accommodation of the mem- 

rs of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


MRS. L. M. KNIGHT, 


MODISTE, 
301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 











Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, | WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 


BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. . 
LUNCH, 12 102 P.M. Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS, D, S. STOCKHAM, 





Same Hours on Sundays: PROPRIETOR. 





FOR LADIES! 
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JuLia WARD 
Mary A. Li 
Mrs. H. M. T. 
ELIZABETH § 
MARY PUTNA 
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Business Mana; 


TeERMs—$2.50 
tor three months 

CLuB RATES- 

BosToNn OFFI 
are for sale and : 

The Pennsylva 
Philadelphia, 70 
WomAn’s JOUR! 

All remittance 
and addressed al 
JOURNAL. 

The paper will 
is received to st 
paid. 


Specimen copies 
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Mysterious Deat! 
Life’s gold can 
And by thy art 

Change mortal wi 


Bending beneath 
Spent with the 
Of a victorious | 

We watched her 

tears. 


But, ere the sense 
A miracle was v 
And swift as ha 

She lived again, t 


Age, Pain, and Sc 
And showed the 
Of angels in dis 

Whose discipline 


The past years bri 
While Memory : 
Together fondly 

A golden garland 


How could we mo 
When every par 
Found balm for 

In counting up th 


Faith that withsto 
Hope that defiec 
Patience that co 

And loyalty whose 


The great deep he: 
Just, eloquent ai 
In protest again 

Wide charity that 


The Spartan spirit 
Mating poor dail 
With high, heroi 

That wrested happ 


We thought to wee 
Full of the grate 
That followed he 

For nothing but th 


Oh, noble woman! 
Than in the layir 
Of sceptre and of 

To win a greater k 

Teaching us how ti 
To earn the true 
To live, to love, t 

And make Death p 
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